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In England, as in this country, groat efforts are 
made to create a public sentiment against capital 
punishments. Formerly, the criminal code of 
England was a bloody one, but of late years it 
has been greatly mitigated by the abolition of the 
death punishment for minor offences. 

Our reformers, in advocating the abolition of 
the gallows, seem to rely more upon abstract rea¬ 
soning, than appeals to facts : they display much 
ingenuity in discussing tho theological view, and 
the question whether Human Government has a 
. right to take life in any case. Our transatlantic 
friends are more practical. They investigate with 
great care tho statistics of crime, and dwell npon the 
comparative effects npon its prevention, or abate¬ 
ment, observable under the successive changes in 
the oriminal code. The London Eclectic contains 
numerous interesting facts and figures upon this 
subject, some of which it will be instructive to 
notice. 

It is admitted (hat the number of the crimes for 
which tho punishment by death has been removed, 
increased from 1826 to 1846, 70 per cent.; but the 
force of the inference that might be drawn in 
favor of capital punishment from this, is destroy¬ 
ed by several considerations. For example, when 
the penalty for rape was death, prosecutors would 
.often indict only for the minor offence, " assault 
with intent.” The penalty being changed, pros¬ 
ecutions wore vigorously urged for the real crimei 
so that the criminal tables showed an increase, 
whioh, however, was only apparent. So, when 
burglary censed to bo a capital offence, the law de¬ 
fined the crimo anew, embracing offences commit¬ 
ted between certain hours of tho evening and 
morning, a muoh larger portion of tho twenty- 
four hours, and not, as formerly, those alone com¬ 
mitted during darkness. The tnbleB of commit¬ 
ment and conviction would of course show an in¬ 
creased number of oases, without there being 
therefore, a real increase of tho crime. Again: 
when forgery was capital, it was customary to in¬ 
clude under one head only the capital commit¬ 
ments ; but hanging for this orime having been 
abolished, commitments arc classed under the 
same hoad, which were never capital offences, con¬ 
stituting a very largo proportion of the entire 
number of forgeries. 

(In passing, wo may remnrk, that these exam¬ 
ples demonstrate what mischievous errors mere 
tobies of statistics, without accompanying refer¬ 
ences to explanatory circumstances, may lead to) 

In George the Third’s time, too, when 200 of¬ 
fences were punishable with death, orime increased 
150 per cent, in four years. 

Finally, if the crimes on which tho death- 
penalty has been removed, have increased 70 
per cent, since the removal, tho crimo on which it 
line boen retained, has increased in tho same time 

Tho following official table is relied on to prove 
tho effect of n diminution of executions on the 


Total executed for all crime# - 049 494 355 

Number of murderers convicted 141 113 105 

“ We will next show that the fewest executions, 
in proportion to the number of murders, produces 
the fewest murders in future years. We select, 
from a great, mass of evidence, the following re- 


Executod for murder 122 111 75 7 1 50 
Committed for murder 444 407 41 1 413 351 

But the Eclectic , anticipating the objection that 
these cycles are too short to furnish materials for 
a correct judgment, says— 

“We will take the thirty-two years ending 
1842, (London and Middlesex,) and dividing this 
period into two periods of sixteen years each, we 
get the following striking result: In the first six¬ 
teen years, all who wero convicted of murder, 
thirty-four in number, were executed. The 
rulers of the time proclaimed that no mercy what¬ 
ever should be shown to the murderer; that, if 
convicted, ho should inevilnby be hanged. Well, 
notwithstanding this inexorable rigor, 188 mur¬ 
ders were committed during this period. In tho 
second period, clemency began to prevail; and 
during tho sixteen years of the experiment, out 
of twenty-seven persons convicted, only seventeen 
were hanged ; and yet there were but ninety per¬ 
sons committed for murder during tho whole pe¬ 
riod. With only 62 per cent, of executions, in- | 
stead of 100 per eont.., tho orime decreased more I 
than one-half!” 

Those are interesting statements. After all, 
the question concerning the proper punishments 


1 for orime must be decided by tlieir relations to the 
prevention of crime and well-being of society, 
which are to bo determined as muoh by a careful 
observation of facts as theoretical reasonings con- 
cei ning human nature. 

THE SIIAII OF PERSIA AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 

We find in the London Anti-Slavery Reporter 
extracts from the papers on the Slavo Trade re¬ 
cently laid before Parliament, among whioh is the 
correspondence between Colonel Shiel, on behalf 
of the British Government, and Hiyee Meerza 
Aghasei, on behalf of the Shah of Persin. It ap¬ 
pears that the latter dignitary, who is said to 
rival even the “Royal Jewish voluptuary” in the 
number of his wives and female slaves, had vir¬ 
tually promised to issue a Firman prohibiting the 
traffio in slaves, provided it should be found con¬ 
sistent with the Mohammedan religion so to do, and 
the Ottoman Empire concurred in the measure. 
Tho first dooument copied by the Reporter is 
from the pen of the Hajee Meerza, the principal 
Minister of the Shah, by which it seems that the 
wily Mussulman made a matter of conscience of 
his refusal to eornply with the request of tho 
British agent: 

“ His Majesty’s commands are,” write# the 
Minister, “ that the purchase and sale of negro 
men and women arc sanctioned by the precepts of 
our resplendent faith, and we cannot, therefore, 
issue oommonds to the people of Persia that that 
which is lawful by the law shall be unlawful to 

Ono would think the Shah had been reading 
tho essays of certain of our American divines, on 
tho Scriptural sanctions of Slavery. Human na¬ 
ture, we take it, is much the same the world over. 
The eunning heads in Christendom or Paynimric, 
whether covored with hat or turban, always, as a 
last resort, when some wrong of theirs, wholly in¬ 
excusable and indefensible in the light of reason 
and nature, is assailed, fall back upon Bible or 
Koran to prove its sacred origin, and to demon¬ 
strate that an act of simple justioe and humanity 
is rebellion against God and his Prophet. 

In consequence of this scruple of the devout 
Mussulman, Colonel Shiel procured from several 
learned Moollahs and Doctors of Mohammedan 
Theology, at Teheran, decisions as to the law¬ 
fulness of Slavery. In reading their answers, one 
is irresistibly reminded of the subtle disquisitions 
of some of our own Doctors, for the purpose 
of showing that Slavery, bad as they confess it to 
bo, having had Divine sanction, is not malum in sc. 

“No. 1. What do the learned doctors in reli¬ 
gion and the law decree on the following point ? 
If they should abolish the transport of black male 
and female slaves, and abstain from the traffic, is 
it any injury or not to the faith 1 Let them de¬ 
clare this, that it may be known. 

“ Decree. Selling male and female slaves is an 
abomination acoording to tho noble faith. ‘The 
worst of men is the seller of-snen,’ (tradition of 
Mohammed.) God it is who knows. 

“Sealed by Moollah Meerza MahmoodJAn- 
dermanee. 

“ No. 2. What do the learned doctors in the 
law and religion decree on the following point ? 
If they should discontinue the traffic and trade of 
male and female slaves, is it any inj ury to religion ? 

“ Decree, in the name of the Great God, trad¬ 
ing in-and buying and selling mule and female 
slaves is not unlawful, but it iB an abomination, 
ms is stated in the tradition, ‘ the worst of men is 
the seller of mon,’ whioh is attributable to its 
baseness. If it is abandoned on this account, it is 
good, but if on account of its being unlawful,' it is 

“ Sealed by Moollah Ali Kennce. 

“ No. 3. The question is the same as No. 1. 

“ Decree. In the name of God, Belling male and 
female slaves is a disgraceful traffic, and abandon- 
jug it is worthy and honorable. It is one of the 
traditions that 1 the worst of men is he who sells 

“Soaled by Agha Mahomed Jaffor Terahnee. 

“No. 4. What do the learned doctors in the 
religion and law of Islam decree on the following 
point? If a Mussulman should trade in and buy 
and sell negro slaves, and should bring them by 
all sorts of deceits and contrivances from their 
own oountry, and they now desire to discontinue 
the trade and transport—is it an injury to the 
religion of that Mussulman? 

“ Decree. The act of selling men, and trading 
in them, is abominable, and it is certainly better 
not to do it. 

“ Sealed by Agha Mahmood. 

“ No. 5. The question is the same as No. 1. 

“Decree. No; it is no injury to the faith. 
Moreover, this trade, according to tho law, is one 
of baseness ; to discontinue it is best. 

“ Sealed by Agha Mahmood, adootorof divinity 
of great celebrity. 

“ No. 6. The question is tho same as No 1. 

“ Decree, if they should aholish the Bale of 
male and female slaves, and the conveyance and 
transport of them, it oertainly is no injury. I may 
even say that the discontinuance is best.. 

“Sealed by Moollah IJoossein Booroojcrdee.” 

With these answers from the highest ecclesias¬ 
tical authority in Persia, Colonel Shiel renewed 
his request to the Sbnh, at the same time laying 
before him the fact that the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment had agreed to the suppression of the traffic— 
thus removing both his religious and political 
soruples, as expressed in his former reply. The 
ingenuity of the Shah was evidently greatly tax¬ 
ed to evade the performance of his promise. After 
attempting to show that the English Government 
had encouraged Slavery in other places, he again 
entrenches himself behind his religious obliga¬ 
tions. Taking up the old plea so long urged by 
Christinn brokers in flesh and blood, in behalf of 
the foreign slavo trade, that the slaves are bene¬ 
fited and God glorified by their removal from a 
land of Paganism to one blessed with Gospel or¬ 
dinances, the Shah thus clenches his refusal to 
keep his promise and prohibit the trade in human 

“The meaning of tho auspicious handwriting 
of His Majesty,” says Hajee Meerza, “isasfol- 

“If, by prohibiting the importation of black 
slaves, l should be the means of preventing 5,009 
individuals from embracing the Mohammedan 
erced, acoording to our religion I commit a great 
Bin, and our name will be of very bnd repute.” 

It appears that the British Resident at Teheran, 
not satisfied with this conscientious excuse for 
the non-fulfilment of a solemn engagement on the 
part of tho Shah, still continued to urge the mat¬ 
ter, and to remind the devout equivocator of 
his promise Hajee Meerza replies as follows— 
showing that the Mohammedan doctors had found 
it expedient to couform their interpretations of 
Moslem texts to the necessities of the Royal di¬ 
plomatists. It is a beautiful illustration of the 
facility with which a State Church accommodates 
itself to circumstances: 

“ Colonel Shiel has written that 1 had given a 
promise. What did I say to him—what promise 
did 1 give? I always said, that acceding to the 
request of the British Government, when contrary 
to religious law, was a very serious affair. It is 
contrary to my religion and faith. He (Colonel 
Shiel) has written, that Moollahs have issued 
their docroos—Heaven defend us! One of the 
Moollahs is Agha Mahmood, who, the Minister 
says, was one of those who had written a decree. 

1 showed the minister his handwriting and Bignu- 
turo. Tho Minister did not write the question to 
tho Moollahs proporly, or ask it properly. The 
English Minister himself acknowledged, in my 
presence, that this affair would be the means of 
preventing negroes from becoming Mohatnmedane. 
In this case, let him inquire of the Moollahs, and 
see what answer they will give. In short, 1 cannot, 
because the Minister says it, give up the Moham¬ 
medan and Mussulman faith, or act clearly in op¬ 
position to tho commands of God.” 

The British Government, through Lord Pal¬ 
merston, under date of the 30th of the 3d month, 
1848, had instructed its Resident at the Qourt of 
the Shah to continue to press the matter in the 
most earnest manner. The Resident has given 
the Shah notice, that all vessels in the Persian 


Gulf suspected of slave-trading will be examined, 
and the slaves found on board set at liberty, and 
that he will probably be called upon to pay the 
owners of these vessels for the loss thereby sus¬ 
tained. Whether this appeal to the pooketwill 
have the effect Jo induce the Shah to give a new 
reading to the Koran, on the subject of slave-trad¬ 
ing, remains to be seen. J. G. W. 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


No. 15.— Religious Toleration—Its early Friends — 

Eminent Nonconformists—The Puritans—Oliver 

Cromwell—The Pilgrims—The Corporation and 

Test Acts—Their Origin—Their Effects upon 

Dissenters and others—Their virtual Abandonment 

and final Repeal—The first Triumph of the Re¬ 
formers. 

[continued] 

It wonld not come within the limited scope of 
this sketch to remark upon tho various acts of 
Parliament, hostile* to religions lIDerry, passed 
previous and subsequent to tho Corporation and 
Test Acts—such ns the act of Uniformity, which 
drove 2,900 ministers from their pulpits in a sin¬ 
gle month, because they could not conscientiously 
submit to its tests—nor those which classed and 
punished Unitarians as blasphemers, because they 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity—nor those 
which, at one time, compelled all persons to at¬ 
tend the worship of the Establishment, and par¬ 
take of its sacraments at stated periods, on pain 
of fine and imprisonment—nor those whioh placed 
Jews, Hunkers, and some other unpopular sects, 
almost beyond the pale of civil protection. Nor 
is it my purpose in this number to. allude to the 
abuses which characterize the Church of England, 
nor to discuss the general subject of ecclesiastical 
reform. Of these in their turn, while we now 
attend to the Corporation and Test Acts. 

Says the complacent Blackstone, “ In order the 
better to secure the Established Church against 
perils from Nonconformists of all denominations, 
Infidels, Turks, Jews, Heretics, Papists, and Sec¬ 
taries—there are two bulwarks erected, called the 
Corporation and Tests Acts. By the former, 
(enacted in 1661,) no person can be legally elected 
to any office relating to the government of any i 
city or corporation, unless, within a twelvemonth 
before, he has received the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper according to the rites of the Church of 
England ; and he is also enjoined to take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy at the same time 
that he takes the oath of office; or, in default of 
either of these requisites, suoh election shall be 
void. The other, called the Test Act, (enacted in 
1683.) directs all officers, civil and military, to take 
the oaths and make the declaration against tran- 
substantiation, in any of the King’s courts at 
W estminster, or at the quarter sessions, within six 
months after their admission; and, also, within 
three months to receive the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to the usage of the 
Church of England, in some publicehurch, imme¬ 
diately after divine service and sermon, and to 
deliver into court a certificate thereof, signed by 
the minister and churchwarden, and also to prove 
the same by two credible witnesses, upon forfeit¬ 
ure of -£500, and disability to hold the same of¬ 
fice.” The disabilities operated still further. By 
subsequent enactments, if any person held office 
without submitting to the tests, he was not only 
fined £500, but was forever incapacitated from 
prosecuting any action In the courts or law or 
equity, from being tho guardian of a child, or the 
executor or administrator of a deceased person, or 
receiving n legacy. By subsequent legislation, the 
same tests, except the sacrament, were exacted of 
various olasses of persons not holding civil or 
military offices, such as dissenting ministers, prac¬ 
titioners of the law, teachers of schools or pupils, 
members of colleges who have attained the age of 
18, &c. 

As has been already stated, the Corporation 
and Test Acts were passed when England was 
alarmed at a threatened invasion of Popery, and 
their penalties were intended to be aimed chiefly 
at Papists, though their sweeping provisions in¬ 
cluded all classes of Nonconformists. The Prot¬ 
estant dissenters, through fear or hatred of the 
Catholics, piously consented to be placed under 
the general anathema, with a sort of understand¬ 
ing that, when the danger was over, they should 
be relieved from its pressure! They lived long 
enough to repent of their bigoted folly. 

These acts were not only a gross violation of 
the rights of conscience, but were injurious to the 
public weal in many respects, and beneficial in 
none. Whilst they never made one Christian, 
they deprived the State of the services of many 
of its best and bravest citizens, drove much of 
learning and piety from the pulpit, and genius 
and promise from the university. By making 
the profession of a particular creed a necessary 
qualification for office, and the reception of the 
Lord’s Supper acccording to a prescribed ritual 
the sure passport to civil and ecclesiastical ad¬ 
vancement, they degraded the holiest rites of 
religion, brought annually. to the communion 
table of the Establishment thousands of hypo¬ 
crites, and placed constantly at its altars hundreds 
of horse-racing and fox-hunting clergymen. They 
were a perpetual source of annoyance to dissent¬ 
ers who would not barter their faith for place and 
pelf, by subjecting them to prosecutions for refus¬ 
ing to qualify themselves for offices to whioh they 
had been maliciously elected, to be followed by 
ruinous fines or long imprisonments. In a single 
year (1730) £20,700 were raised from fines im¬ 
posed on dissenters, who conscientiously refused 
to serve in the office of sheriff; and for a long 
time it was the custom of municipal corporations 
to elect dissentefs to office, and then enrich their 
coffers from fines levied upon them for refusing 
to receive the qualifying tests. At length, the 
common oppression drove Protestant and Catholic 
dissenters into a formidable union for the restora¬ 
tion of their common rights, and engendered a 
hatred of the Established Church, its clergy, its 
creed, and its ordinances, which twenty years of 
qualified toleration have not been able to abate or 
searcelyjo mitigate. 

Repented efforts were made for the repeal of 
these acts. Soon after their adoption, they were 
so modified that Protestant dissenters could sit in 
the I-Iouse of Commons, without taking the sacra¬ 
mental test. In the ngitations for repenl, the side 
of toleration was generally advocated with zeal 
and ability by the chief of the liberal party. 
Having suffered these oppressions for nearly a 
century, and tho Protestant dissenters having 
grown to be a numerous and influential body, Par¬ 
liament, instead of boldly meeting the question of 
repeal, began to exercise that temporizing cun¬ 
ning so characteristic of British legislation, and 
grudgingly ameliorated a grievance which it had 
not the grace to wholly abrogate. It commenced 
the practice of passing, at the close of each ses¬ 
sion, amnesty bills, exempting dissenters, who 
had violated the Corporation and Test Acts, from 
the operation of their penalties; and so frnming 
the bills as to cover not only past offences, but all 
which might be committed before tbe close of the 
next session, when another like bill would be en¬ 
acted ! A judicial decision of Lord Mansfield 
was pronounced about the time the first amnesty 
bill was adopted, declaring that persons wore not 
punishable for declining an office whose duties they 
could not conscientiously perform. This, with 
the annual aotion of Parliament, relieved dissent¬ 


ers from practical oppression nnder these aots, for 
some eighty years previous to their final repeal , 

in 1828. 

But, so intelligent and high-minded a portion 
of the State were not content to reoeive “ rights 
all their own”—rights inherent and immutable, as 
an annual boon from the Legislature. The strug¬ 
gle for unqualified repeal never ceased till the 
disgraceful acta were blotted from the statute ! 
book. On the 26th of February, 1828, was struck 
the first successful blow against tho supremacy of 
the Church of England since the Restoration. 
Lord John Russell moved that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee to take into consideration 
the regulations of the Corporation and Test Acts. 

A stormy debate followed, in which Bigotry and 
Power made a desperate stand for victory A 
division showed 237 for the motion, and 193 
against it. In Committee, Ministers entrented 
earnestly for delay, but a resolution was adopted 
for the instant repeal of the aots. A bill, based 
on this resolution, was introduced, and passed its 
second reading. The Bishop of Oxford rent his 
robes, and Lord Eldon tore his wig—but all in 
vain A the temper of the Mouse, 

Mr. Peel rose and declared that he was prepared 
to dismiss from his miad every idea of adhering 
to the existing laws, and only asked for some 
slight modifications in t»e pending bill. His 
request being complied with Ministers withdrew 
from the contest, and speedilythe Corporation and 
Test Acts, the offspring of a grim and bigoted age, 
ceased to be tbe law of the reilm. 

This was the first cardinal measure which the 
modern reformers had canid through Parlia¬ 
ment (the abolition of the slave trade was advo¬ 
cated by the chiefs of both parties) during a con¬ 
flict of nearly half a century. It wus hailed as an 
era in the contests of the People with the Crown; 
the harbinger of better days to come. It proved 
to be the first In a series of itill more glorious 
achievements. Catholic Emanapation triumphed 
the next year. The Reform Bill, a giant stride 
in the popular cause, soon Allowed, placing a 
tjuasi liberal ministry in power. Two years more 
saw the chains fall from the JmbB of the West 
India slaves. Shortly after, the doors of all the 
courts and the schools were more widely opened for 
the admission of the poorer classes. A violent 
conflict between land monopoly and free trade 
r* suited in the repeal of the corn laws. And now 
we see the uprisen masses of the United Kingdom 
discarding leaders who have grown timid and con¬ 
servative, with new weapons and new leaders, 
thundering at tbe gates of hereditary power, and 
demanding largo concessions to the progressive 
spirit of the age. H. B. S. 


STATISTICS OF FRANCE: 


No. 2. 

The following comparative table of tho popula¬ 
tion of each Department, according to the census 
of 1826 and that of 1846, exhibits a uniformity of 
increase that is perhaps unparalleled in the his¬ 
tory of nations. The result speaks volumes in 
illustration of the immobility of the French peo¬ 
ple, and their resistance to the temptation, which 
this Western World holds out to them, to emi¬ 
grate and better their fortunes. The progress of 
improvement in agriculture and manufacturing 
industry in France has been slow, hut at the same 
time sure and steady: and it iu to thia circum¬ 
stance, perhaps, that the remarkable increase of 
population, so universally disseminated, is to be 
in a great measure attributed. 

Population of the Departments of France in 1826 
and 1846. 

Departments. 1826. 1617. 


Allier - 
Alpes Bassas - 
Alpes Hautes - 
Ardeche - 
Ardennes 

Aveyron - 
liouches du Rhone 
Calvados - 
Cautal 
Charente 

Charente InfiSrieure 
Cher - 
Correie - 

CoteD’Or 
Cotes-du-Nord 
Creuse - 
Dordogne 

Eure-et-Loir - 

Finistbrre 

Gqrd 

Garonne Haute 
Gers 

Gironde - 
Hdrault - 
Ille-et-Vilaino - 

Indre-et-Loire - 

Isere 

Jura 

Loir-et-Cher - 

Loire Haute - 
Loire Inffirieure 


Lot-ct-Garonne 

Maioe-et-Loire 
Manche - 
Marne - 
Marne Haute- 
Mayenne 
Meurthe- 
Meuse - 
Morbihan 

Moselle - - - 

NiCvre - 
Nord - 
Oise - 
Orne - 
Pns-de-Calais - 
Puy-de-Dome - 
Pyrenees Basses 
Pyri-nlics Hautes 
Pyrenees Orientales 
Rhin Bub 
Rhin Haut 
Rhone - 
Sabne Haute - 
SaOne-et-Loire 
Sarthe - 
Seine 

Seine Inferieure 
Sein-oct-Marne 
Seine-et-Oise - 
SdoreB Deux - 
Somme - 


Vaucluse 
Vendee - 

Vienne Haute 
Vosges - 


254,312 292.347 

285,791 320,075 

421,665 423,247 


962,648 1,132.980 

385,124 406,028 

434.379 442.107 


326,641 347.096 

510,776 565019 

440 519 474,876 

1,013,373 1,304.467 


The Agricultural Products of France. 

The waste lands of France, in 1826, were one- 
twelfth part of the whole surface, or ten millions 
of acres. They have been reduced to near five 
millions of acres, by the steady improvement in 
agricultural operations. The arable land in that 
year was equal to fifty-seven millions of acres. It 
has been increased by the recovery of waste lands 
and by encroachments upon the forests to near 
seventy millions of ncres. The products of the 
soil, in the years 1826 and 1847, as exhibited in 


the following table, show a steady advancement 
I m agricultural industry. It has kept even pace 
: with the increase of population, and will, in some 
measure, account for the nbsence of starvation in 
France in 1847. The production of cereals had 
not been outrun by population, and oppressive ns 
was the political system under which Frenchmen 
lived, they bad no absenteeism to take from them 
the staff of life, as was the caso In Ireland, in the 
j same year. 

i x«rf roJuots - 'KM. 1847. 

| Wheat - - 166,400,000 250,500,000 

*y® - - 101,600,000 162,000.000 

Maslin - - 83,200,000 127,300,000 

Maize - . 17,280,000 33,400.000 

Buckwheat - 23,200,000 32,200;000 

Dats - . 884)00,000 155,230,000 

Potatoes - - 23,200,000 41,700,000 

Administration of Justice in France, January 1,1848* 
The smaller judicial divisions of territory are 
cantons, each of whioh is under the jurisdiction 
of a justme of the peace, who is a lawgiver, and a 
salaried officer. He is appointed by tho King. 
In the rural regions, a canton is made up of sev¬ 
eral communes or townships. In the larger towns, 
a canton consists of but one commune, in whioh 
are several justices of the peace, according to the 
wants of the inhabitants. All suits must come 

before a justice of the r.oo~., —-*■--- 

amicable adjustment, if possible, before they oro 
carried to the upper courts. Tho wholo number 
of cantons is 2,8*17. 

The miyors of the communes in the cities are 
invested with concurrent jurisdiction with the 
justices of the peace, and with jurisdiction In 
criminal matters, with a view to examination pre¬ 
vious to commitment for trial. 

The primary courts, similar to tho county 
courts in the American States, are one for every 
arrondissement or county. The whole number 
of arrondisseraents is 363. Each primary oourt 
is composed of from three to eight or more mem¬ 
bers, besides substitutes, according to the popula¬ 
tion and business of the arrondissement. At¬ 
tached to each primary court is a public attorney, 
or attorney for the Crown, similar to the State’s 
Attorney in the American States. These courts 
take cognizance of civil and criminal oases within 
certain limits. Their jurisdiction in this respect 
resembles very closely that of the county courtB 
in our States. Offences against the Crown or 
the General Government are not oognizahle by 
them. There are two sides to their courts, the 
civil and the police sides. The latter is called 
Tribunal t/e Police Correctionelle. 

The Royal Courts, or Cours Royales, are twen¬ 
ty-seven in number, and are the highest courts 
in France, exoopt the Cour de Cassation, or Repeal 
Court. They have some resemblance to the Unit¬ 
ed States District Courts. Their circuits com¬ 
prise one department or more, and the number of 
judges varies according to the extent and business 
of their circuits. 

The whole number of the judges of these 
courts are over 900. Their salaries are very 
small, and they are appointed by the Crown. 
Eaoh Royal Court has four sides, and the whole 
bench ussigns certain of their number to attend 
to the duties of those sides. One side decides on 
bills of indictment, as our grand juries do; an¬ 
other tries criminal cases, a third hears civil 
cases, and a fourth visits the chief town of each 
department within the oirouit, once every three 
months, for the purpose of holding courts of as¬ 
size, or courts of oyer and terminer, for criminal 
oases only. The Royal Court of Paris consists of 
fifty judges. The Royul Courts are courts of ap¬ 
peal, and have original jurisdiction in all oases 
out of the scope of the primary courts. An ap¬ 
peal lifB from the Royal Courts to the Court of 
Cassation on matters of law only. The Court of 
Cassation or Repeal is the highest court of jus¬ 
tice in France. It is like our Supreme Court. It 
has concurrent jurisdiction with tbe Royal Courts 
in certain cases. Juries are only occasionally 
employed in the French courts, but under very 
different regulations and circumstances from 
those of American juries. The principle of 
French law is, that the bench of judges is more 
likely to decide in matters of fact more correctly 
than twelve men taken at random from civil life. 
Juries, however,are empannelled in certain cases, 
to judge of a single fact; but the bench is left 
free to admit their judgment or uni The prac¬ 
tice and decisions of French oourts are regulated 
by the five codes. 

Cost of Administration of Justice in France. 

The whole cost of administration of justioe in 
France, in the years 1S38 and 1848, will be seen 
by the following table: 

1333. ISIS. 

Central Administration - 524,800f. 593,500f. 

Connoil of State - - - 516,400 848,800 

Court of Cassation - - - 909,000 975,800 

Royal Courts - - - - 4,243,130 5,677,400 

Courts of Assizes - - - 154,400 154,400 

Primary Courts - - - 5,880,145 7,790,595 

Commercial and Police 

Courts . 242,300 242,808 

Justices of the Peace - - 3,103,200 6,045,400 
Expenses of Criminal Jus¬ 
tice and Civil and Crim¬ 
inal Statistics - 3,322,000 4,400,000 

Miscellaneous - - - - 45,000 55,000 

19,000,375 26,783,695 

The above tables are from the budgets, or esti¬ 
mated expenditures of January 1st, 1838, and 
January 1st, 1818. In each case the grants called 
for were allowed. 


The writer has been an attentive observer of 
the political canvass which has just closed, and 
has taken no little pains to ascertain the mo.ives 
which have actuated good men to give their suf¬ 
frages to General Taylor. I allude particularly 
to that large class of citizens whose better judg¬ 
ment revolted at the nomination for the Presi¬ 
dency of a man whose wholereputation was gained 
upon the battle-field, who, hiving passed sixty 
years of his life in comparative seclusion, sud¬ 
denly emerged into prominence, and from the one 
fact of being a successful commander, was held 
up to the American People as the most fit man 
to hold in his hands the destinies of this great 
country. 

This class of men was very numerous in Mas¬ 
sachusetts in the month of August; indeed, I 
may venture to say that the sentiment of the 
Old Bay State was decidedly anti-Taylor when 
the nomination was made. The consciousness, 
the cool judgment, the State pride, the Whig 
sentiment, the first principles, the feeling of op¬ 
position to .the extension of the Slave Power, 
were all arrayed against it. 

In order to overcome this amount of opposi¬ 
tion. the most strenuous efforts have been made, 
money has been poured out like water, the talent 
of the State has boen to a great extent command¬ 
ed. Tbe press has been subsidized ; the Boston 
Courior, the only old and established Whig pa¬ 
per in Boston which refused to bow the knee to 
Southern despotism, was purchased, and the vete¬ 
ran Buckingham retired from the editorial chair. 

Instead of having the truth brought to our 
doors by the press we support, we have been com¬ 
pelled to go out of our way to get it. The great¬ 
est effort has been made to convince the People 
that General Taylor and the Whigs are the true 
representatives of the Free Soil principle. 

But 1 am of opinion that, after all, nothing has 
had so much effect to secure votes for General 
Taylor in Massachusetts as the appeals which 
have been made to man’s selfish principles. The 
good men who walked abroad into places where 
manufacturers meet and merchants most do con¬ 
gregate, heard much and plausible talk of the ex¬ 
cellency of Whig rule; the villany of the powers 
that be; of the certainty of pecuniary ruin to the 
country, should Cass be chosen ; of tbe soundness 
of Taylor on the great questions of Tariff, Cur¬ 
rency, Veto, &c.; and, returning to his counting- 
room or his dwelling, finds in the papers of tho 
day but a repetition of the ideas prevalent on 
’Change. Each day he becomes more and more 
inclined, from the force of. circumstances and the 
influences brought to bear upon him, to go with 
the multitude, and worship “but this once” in 
the temple of Mammon. Self-interest rules, true 
patriotism is laid aside for a more convenient 
season. Some men have been honest enough to 
confess to me that interest governed them in their 
political action, and yet these men are the loudest 
in their denunciations of those who make politics 
a trade. Oh, consistency! 

After careful observation, I am inclined to tho 
conviction that a largo proportion of the good 
men of Massachusetts who voted for General 
Taylor, did so, unconsciously, perhaps, from a re¬ 
gard to their personal advantage. They think 
times will be better; that manufactures will pros¬ 
per ; that trade will improve; that money will 
be more plenty ; and so, againat their better judg¬ 
ment, against their convictions of right, for a 
supposed present advantage they voted for the 
candidate of the cotton grower and cotton manu- 


way lo discharge the durierwhmh^'evolve 1 upon to the l* 1 " 1 L 0 " 61 ' 1 ' 01 ? of ,he estates, according 
you ? Are you to lay aside the welfare of this be touebed°L Kngl r J ’ T° not thou S ht fit to 
great country, the weal or wo of coniine* milHono i • toucaed “ n or inserted here; this proposal 

If such considerations had governed tho an- _. t . A „“ allUon ° r . uniou of , this nature * tem P® r e<l 
tions of our Fathers where 1ml we , °> a< ^ , * nd K rounJ ed on prudence, moderation, and 
The man who hoTds Ms goM 0 f more vahm thL T'm’ t SenCrous «"<’°“ragement B-en to 
the happiness of unborn generations is all unfit sortll’ “' r*- 17, ’“i J « ood >™nag«ment of all 
to act the part of a freeman ’ sorts anJ con <iitioiis of persons inhabiting or any 

Let the time pass when anneals tn self Wll A’ s concerned or interested in tbe several Col- 

shall be all-powerful witlmAmerirano *rt* 681 “ bovo mentioned will in all probability, 

higher, a holier, wd TnobhvTenLut '*/ * 8Uro and la8tin * foundation of dominion 
awakened in the breast of "verynatriotT.i b ® 8 r ? ng h ’ “nd trade, sufficient not only to secure 
desire for our country’s glory be sfromrer itafn I 1 " 11 P™ mote , the prosperity of the plantations, but 
desire for personal or Sal wea fh ? at ! '? I evlv ® and Crease the Lite flourishing 

desire to wipe out the last statu of the r 8tat ? Bnd condition of Great Britain, and thereby 

Slavery, resting on our land s,trmm n? ° f f cndcr U oni; ° more th ° envy and admiration of 
other ambition d ’ 8uraount ever y its neighbors.” 

Brookline, Mass, Nov. 20, 1848. ^““S^PP 086 lhat C . oxe ’ s work was 
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THE IRISH MARTYRS. 


tor I'jtiln beyond thelrday"* 11 ' R " lpl ** t r °°™ 

So Ilia utern flat run*, ami ai* itrangt fnU 
f ull oft allot* the portion* of the great. 

This I* the drama’* end, 

And a tired auditory nay*, >tl* well— 
axite or death, ; tl« meet that aneh attend 
At the *ad funeral, 

Or there were aplrll* bonding from the sky, 

To frown on hollow-hearted mockery; 

For Freedom I* not won, 

I) ^d* 6 "oft and sickly breath ; 

Danger and toil and death ’ 

Be gladly met, or ’twere a ehallow claim, 

Nor Tyranny that baffled ea*e in name. 

And ’tie no bauble prize 
That spread* a fiery gauntlet in ItB path, 

And challenges a life’* blood sai rifice 
For treasures whioh It hath; 

’ f was no vain goal that lured* their trnsting feet, 
Nor a moan foe their fearless hearts dared meet. 
Poor Ireland is In tears, 

The “ Nlobe of nations” long ago, 

Yet, with the blandishments of added years, 


Like broken columns, monster spectres stand, 
Marring the even lioauty of the land. 


Ntwoar* Herculean arms, that we might rout 

Ami this for Ireland were a gala day. ** 

There were rcjolotngs then, 

A J°K VRl j , ' laI " ent * ° l<!r patriotism eriuhed, 
Whoso lips, now mute and hushed, 

Have auoh an eloquence to untold wrongs 


known in Amerioa not long after its publication. 
It r ranklin saw it, there can be no doubt that 
tho plan struck him as worthy of attention—that 
it occupied his subsequent thoughts, and that it 
wns the groundwork of his Albany plan of union. 

Danlel_C9A8,<jQfl®ry.£a , t>. 

who bow far into the future, and predioted the 
magnificent destiny of the American Union. 

Aultnoton House, Lomo Island, 

November 27,1848. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Dear Shi: A friend of yours and mine called 
my attention to an article in the Era ot the 16th 
instant, in whioh you publish an address issued 
by me to tho voters of the second Congressional 
district of this State, in your remarks on which 
you call me “ a Mormon General,” which implies 
that I belong to that deluded soot. If General 
Scott had been in command of Roman Catholics, 
on the same ground you would style him a Popish 
General. I have yet to learn what a commanding 
officer has to do with the religious creed of his 
soldiers. * 

l deem it proper, however, to Bay that, so far 
from heing a Mormon, there is not a man in the 
United States that knows me who would for arao- 
ment, supposo that I could bo tho dupe ot any seot. 
or party, religious or political. You havenodoubt 
mistaken me for Dr. John C. Bonnet, of Nauvoo 
notoriety, who wns Major Genorul of the Nauvoo 
Legion. 

In your remarks, you havo also Intimated that 
General Taylor did me honor hy acknowledging 
me as a fellow-officer 1 1 would inform you, how¬ 
ever, that I was a fellow-officer with Gsnwhl Tay¬ 
lor, though personally unknown to him, more than 
thirty years ago, in tho army of tho Baited States, 
as I was an officer in the 1st regiment United 
States artillery volunteers, raised in New York 
olty in 1812, mid afterward in the 2d regiment 
and corps of United States artillery during tho 
late war with Great Britain ; nnd, had I not re¬ 
signed, would by this time have ranked among the 
oldest officers In the service. 

i presume it must have been in conscqncncc of 


As though eaoh w ong spake with a thou/an.l tongues. what Governor Carlin, of Illinois, deemed my mil- 


But they have passed away, 

As fade at night the day’s refulgent, Dames; 
i et in the crimson glimmering* that play 
Above their paths, their names 
Still shine for us and coming time, to tell 
How they have lived and labored, and liow fell. 


itary experience and service, that he commission¬ 
ed me “ Inspector General, with rank and title of 
Major General” of that portion of the State mili¬ 
tia known as the Nauvoo Legion, as I had no more 
agency in thematter than you had, otherthan ac¬ 
cepting the commission. 

I have done just as much service under my late 

ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. £»* 

Mr. Webster, in the historical sketch of the ^ t0 remain ’ deftr 

origin and formation of the Constitution of the slr , y° ur ver y ,mW ® ® er ant * 

United States, whioh he addressed to the Boston _ „ James Aui.inuton Bennet, 

Mercantile Library Association on Wednesday Counsellor and Advocate in the Courts of the 

evening last, made some remarks on the distinc- Umted * **,■**¥ th * S >““ •/* York. 

tion between a Congress, as the name is applied 

in our own Government, and tho old diplomatic SHOEMAKERS AND TAILORS. 

use of the word in Europe. He stated, if we re- _ 

member rightly, that he believed the first appli- Translated fur the Daguerreotype, 

oation of the name of Congress to a publio body in - 

America, was in 1754, when the “ plan of union ” As unfortunately it is no longer the fashion to 
wns projected by a Convention of the Colonies at go barefoot and naked, we are doomed to the mis- 
Albnny. fortune of having shoemakers and tailors; and 

There Is, however, u political trout relating to these shumnnb.-. * „,.d tailors are unhappily taheu 
the government of the American Colonies, oon- from our own kind, the genus man. 
siderably anterior to this date, in which a Con- What iB a shoemaker? and what is a tailor ? 

mentioned. Doctor Charles Davenant, Answer: A shoemaker is a man who makes a shoe 
the eldest Bon of Sir Willinm Davenant, publish- or a hoot exactly in the way in which it, should 
ed, in 1698, a work on the English Plantations in not be made. And a tailor is a man who makes a 
North Amerioa, in whioh he proposed an im- pair of pantaloons or a coat exactly as it should 
provement of the Colonial Government by a par- not be made. 

tial union, somewhat similar to the Albany plan What do you mean by “ exactly as?” 

of union. Part of his scheme is described in Answer: 1. The shoemaker. One would think 

these words: that the boot Bhould be made according to tho 

“That the Colonies of Boston, Connecticut, shape of the foot. By no mcanB; it is not made 
Rhode Island, New York, both the Jcrsoys, Penn- acoording to the shape of the foot. Why not? Be- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina, may cause the shoemaker knows better; he has learn- 
be authorized to meet once a year, and oftener, if ed his trade on purpose to know better. Tie has 
need require, &c. learned to make the boot so that it shall have a 

“ That, in order to it, two persons, well quali- different shape from that of Iho foot; and he has 
fled for understanding, sobriety, and substance, further learned to make it so that it shall pinch 
be appointed by each province, as their represent- the foot, and be so long as to be constantly trip- 
ntivea or deputies, which, in the whole, will make ping against obstacles. The shoemaker’s great 
the Congress to consist of twenty persons. aim is (o make the boot very tight on the instep, 

“ That the King’s Commissioner, for that pur- and very narrow at the toes. And fur this he has 
pose especially to bo appointed, should havo the good reasons. As the boot is several inches longer 
chair, and preside in the said Congress”— See. than the foot, the foot would orowd into the fore 
Davenant’s Works, vol. 2, p. 40. part of the boot, and thus leave the heel empty; 

Dr. Franklin is generally regarded ns the au- and this would make walking even more toilsome 
thor of the Albany plan of union ; and the writers than it is already through the unnecessary length 
on American history seem to have taken it for of the boot. In order to avoid this evil, the good 
granted that the scheme was an original oonoep- shoemaker has learned to make the boot very 
tion of his own. Whether he had ever met with tight on the instep, just where the largo veins are 
Davcnant’s book or not, wo have no means of situated, in order that it may pinoh there very 
knowing ; but there is a publication of an earlier hard, nnd so make tho boot sit close to the foot. 
date than the Albany Convention, which we think But ho is not contest with this; his care extends 
could not have escaped the uotioeof Franklin, nnd (o tho whole foot, nnd he contrives therefore that 
which contains a suggestion embracing all the ru- the boot shall sit quite tight all round. In this 
diments of the Albany plan of union. This work manner he accomplishes two purposes; in the first 
is entitled A Description of the English Province of place, any sharp pebbles upon which one may 
Carolana, and was published at London, in 1741. happen lo tread are felt muoh more acutely; and 
The author was Daniel Coxe, a son of one of secondly, the foot is so thoroughly confined, that 
the proprietors of the province then oallcd Caro- all perspiration, which is troublesome and un- 
latui, whioh, on tho map accompanying tho work, healthy, is* avoided. Nay, there is a third, and 
covers nil the territory now occupied by the that, a very desirable consequence—for hy this 
States of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, means the shoemaker is enabled to make tbe sole 
and Louisiana. of tho boot us narrow ns he pleases, as narrow as 

We subjoin the outlines of Cole’s plan ; and the back of a knife. This not oniy improves the 
the Teader will be struck with the foresight and Rppearanco of tfie boot, but is likewise favorable 
sagacity of the mnn who foresaw and depicted the to convenience and security in walking But 
immense bonefits of a union of the colonies, not shoemakers, not satisfied with learning their trad *, 
only townrd themselves, ns displayed in the in- wished also to be inventive; and,see! in a happy 
crease of trade, commercial prosperity, national fit of inspiration they invented corns. The sim- 
security nnd strength, but also toward the mother pie means whioh they employed for this purpose 
country—a fact which oven British politicians are was to make the boot as narrow as possible across 
now perfectly willing to acknowledge: the toes; it has been eminently successful. 

“ It is well known that the frontiers of our Col- In short, the shoemaker is a fellow-creature who 
onies arc large, naked, and open, there being is not, what as shoemaker he ought to bo, or who 
scarce any forts or garrisons to defend them for is, what as shoemaker he ought not to be. 
near two thousand miles. The dwellings of the 2. The tailor. The tailor is a mnn who does, 
inhabitants are scattering and at a distance from with regard to clothes, exactly ns the shoemaker 
one another; and it is almost impossible, acoord- does with regard t,o shoes; for the tailor is also a 
ing to the present establishment and situation of shoemaker, since tbe shoe.maker is nothing but a 
our affairs there, from the great number of our tailor. Tbe shoemaker is a maker of clothes for 
I Colonies independent on each other, their differ- the feet, as the tailor is a maker of clothes for the 
ent sorts of governments, views, and interests, to body. The maker of clothes for the body pro¬ 


draw any considerable body of forces together on 
an emergency, though the safety and preservation, 
not only of any particular colony, but of all tho 
English plantations on the continent, were never 
so nearly concerned. 

“ The only expedient I can at present think of, 


ceeds, accordingly, on the very same principles as 
the maker of clothes lor the feet; and his first, 
rule is to make the clothes of a different shape 
from the parts of tho body for whioh they are in¬ 
tended. If the tailor has to make a vest, he is sure 
to have the upper part of the breast and the back 


or shall presume to mention, (with the utmost def- of the neck uncovered, because it is a principle 
orence to his Majesty and his ministers,) lo help which he has learned, that, the purpose of a ger¬ 
und obviate these absurdities and inconveniences, ment is, not to serve as a covering, but. only to be 
and apply a remedy to them, is, that all the Col- an ornament or a caprice. If the tailor has to 
onies appertaining to the Crown of Great Britain make a pair of pantaloons, ho will prove that he is 
on the northern continent of America, be unit- a true tailor by making them cut in as tightly as 
ed under a legal, regular, and firm establish- possible where the body is widest, and as wide as 
ment; over whioh, it is proposed, a Lieutenant, or possible round the thinnest, part of the ankles, so 
Supreme Governor, may be constituted, and ap- that they take the form of a bell. If the tailor 
pointed to preside on the -spot, to whom tho Gov- has to make a coat., he docs just ihc same as with 
ernors of each Colony shall be subordinate. the pantaloons—round the hips, where the body 

“ It is further humbly proposed, that two dep- is broad, he makes it as narrow is possible, and 
uties shall be annually elected by the Connoil and across the chest, where the body iB narrow, as 
Assembly of each Province, who are to be in the wide as possible. In a word, the well-taught shoe- 
nature of a Great Counoil, or General Conven- maker and the well-taught tailor have iho same 
tion Of the estates of the Colonies ; and, by the fundamental priueiple; and that principle con- 
nrder, consent, or approbation, of the Lieutenant sists in Ibis, that boots nnd clothes are not made 
or Governor-General, shall meet together, consult, for a covering, nor for a protection against tho 
and advise, for the good of the whole, settle and weather, but, in the first place, to give to thehody 
appoint particular quotas or proportions of money, quite a different shape from that which Nature, 
men, provisions, &c., that each respective Gov- in her ignorance, has given; and, secondly, to 
eminent is to raise, for their mutual defence and produoe, hy means of style, form, nnd color, an 
safely, as well a9, if necessary, for offenco and in- ngreoablo and picturesque appearance. It is the 
vasion of their enemies; in all which cases the business of shoemaker and tailor to correct, by 
Governor-General or Lieutenant is to havo a nog- their art, the errors of Nature. And the mortal 
ative; but not to enact anything without their who will not acknowledge this self-evident truth 
concurrence, or t hat of the majority of them. is short sighted, obstinate, mad, a barbarian, or a 
“ The quota or proportion, ns above allotted rebel, or all these put together, 
and charged on eaoh Colony, may, nevertheless, Symptoms of rebellion have also been disoerned 
be levied and raised hy its own Assembly, in such among certain persons who have had the hardi- 
manner as they shall judge most easy and conve- hood to complain of tho shape of gloves. These 
nient, and the circumstances of their affairs will wretched individuals have so far forgotten them- 
permit. selves as to think it absurd that there should be an 

“Other jurisdictions, powers, nnd authorities, intervalofauinchortwobctweenthesleeveandthe 
respecting the honor of his Majesty, the interest glove, and that there should be a little button on the 
of the plantations, nnd the liberty and property glove, and that one should be obliged to oarry a 
of the proprietors, traders, planters, and inhabit- little instrument in one’s pocket, for the purpose 
ants in them, may lie vested in and cognizable hy of inserting this little button into the button-hole, 
the above said Goveruor-Goneral or Lieutenant, But these poor people have only made themselves 
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~ — 1 • ** "7 " . I ... f r onts_on the Atlantic the Golf of But to effect these mrerit results, not only Cal- so alter their Constitution as to abolish slavery l!io Bravo del Norte,’ 

ridiculous since the glove-maker has proved to soldiers are unlike those of any other country in nwt, i Pacific—making in the whole an ifornia. but New Mexico, must be brought under within its limits: and the people of Vermont provision, that the pm 

SrSS- Nature h M been so stupid as to make other respects. They are armed end | have■ l«n ,hoS 8m ,t miles, the control of regularly Organised Gov%nm«its. might so alter their Constitution as to admit sla- j aumer and surveyor 

the human hand much too large, and that it is accustomed from their flpuDti to l‘an ^ Thi “ i8 tbe ex , ent of the seacoast of the United The existing condition of California, and ut that very within its limn*. Bo'h Stat s would pi*- | ments are tomeet «t 

therefore his business to contrive his work in such use fire-arms; and a latgepropo - ’ t) d | Slale „ not including bays, sounds, and small irrep- part, of New Mexico lying west o ihe Rio Grande, sess the right; though, a.- all know, it is not pto - i ■ h it Mil.’, 

a manner that the hand shall appear much Mnaller peotally in the western and more newly-»e ^ ^ Kbor ,.. , IIH 1 of the sea and without the limits of Texas, imperiously do- able that cither would ex, rt it, its lost session, made, 

and shorter than it really is; and, in this point Of SUtes, are expert marksmen. They igkn(iH . j f these be incluiled. the length of the mind that, Congress should, at Us present session, It is fovtuieUe for the ncicc and harmouv ot I ex, eases of runntng 

view, it docs not signify whether the hand and have a reputation to m’ntajn at home by th^ line of const llg estimated by the Superin- organise Territorial Governments over them. the Union that this ,,i 

wrist arc nartlv exposed (us is now inevitable) to good conduct in the field. They are intelligent, snore u p , ■ . .A , would! Upon the exchange of ratifications of the treaty porary, and can only ( 


It will be scon, from this The Secretary of the Treasury will present, 

«1 within which a oommis- as required by law. tlie estimate of the receipts . 
r the respeciive Govern- and expenditures for the next fiscal year. The 
viu Diego, will expire on expenditures as estimated for that year are thir- 
Congross, at the closo of ty-three million two hundred and thirteen thou- 
n appropriation for “the sand one hundred and lil'ty-two dollars and seven- 


r' S ‘r,XafnTnot ^ ifl ,10W in0Titttblc > to ^dl^islibdividuaHtyTf character whlSh is | indent of the Coa'si Survey. 


luigth of the m md that Congress should, at its present session. ! It is fortunate for the pccc and harmouy of cx,.usisof running and marking the boundary ty-three cents, including three million seven hmi- 
, b( . Suiierio- 1 organixe Tcrribirial Governincuts over them. 1 the Union that this question is in its n lure tern- lino” between the two countries, but did not fix tired and nincty-nme thousand one hundred and 

report would Upon the exchange of ratifications of the treaty porary. and can only continue for the brief peri- the amount of salary which should be paid to the two dollars and eighteen cents for the interest on 
.. ** .1 .. -.i I* . *t..v i„ 0 mi urhini. will iniprvpnn hftfnrn f*n.1Hhvnin t.ntl commissioner anti surveyor to he nmiointed on the Dubhc debt, and three million five hundred 




New Mexico and California by Union. From the tide of population n> 


and tailors our benefactors, deserving of ourgrat- each private man, as well ns every officer, fights HwwMbe -o dob- | over New Mexico and California by Union. From the tide of population now flowing that the amount of compensation which they interest duo to Mexico on the thirtieth of May, 

itudo? or shall we sly that they are our enemies, not only for his country, but for glory and dis- the western ! our mililarv and naval commanders, by virtue of into t hem, it is highly probable that this will shall receive should he prescribed by law, and not 1 sr.p; leaving the sum oi twenty-five million eight 

our tormontOTB, w*io'iniure our health, nnd make tinotion among his fellow-citizens when he shall geuw. its j the rights if war, (teased to derive any obligatory soon occur. lelt us at present, to Kxecut.vc ,1,scram,.. hundred and seven,yTour thousand and fifty do - 

caricatures of us and deserve to be oxpellcd from return to civil life. - • |?T d L rt nf the navigable tributary waters of force from that source of authority ; and having Considering the several Slates and the citizens Measures were adopted, at the earliest praoti- lnrs and thirty-five cents ; which, it is believed, 

caricatures „s, ana P Tlu , war with Mexico 1ms demonstrated not a part ^ M tQ the UnilcU states, & goTOrnnlC nt of the several States ns equals, and entitled to cable period, to organize the «Territorial Gov- will bo ample for the ordinary peace expendt- 

That would be a severe punishment,but hardly only the ability of the Government to organize a the retained in the hands of a foreign and control over them under the authority of equal rights uuder the Constitution, if this were ernmont of Oregon,’’as authorized by tho act, of t.ircs. 

too much so if wo reflect that there arc persons numerous army upon a sudden call, but also to notJW>g: angering the neaoe of otur Mexico had ceased to exist, impresseil with the an original question, it might well be insisted on the 14th of August last. Tho Governor ami 1 he operations of tho tarill act, of lb 16 have 

who have lived threescore years, and cannot re- provideitwithallthemumtionsandnecessary.snp- Power without cn^a . n (he vicin _ ncccS!iity of establishing Territorial Govern- that the principle of non-interference is the true Marshal of the Territory, accompanied by a been such during the past year as fully to meet 

member over in tlioir whole liveB, to have had a plies, with despatch, convenience, and case, and to south f P Migsigs ,i PP i mu8 t ments over them, 1 recommended the subject to doctrine, and that Congress could not, in the ah- small military escort, left the frontier ot Missouri the public expectation, and to confirm the opinion 

sinirlc garment or a single pair of boots, which direct its operations with efficiency. The strength ty of the tributn these streams, the favorable consideration of Congress in my sencc of any express grant of power, interfere in September last, and took the southern route, by heretofore expressed of the wisdom of the change 

they could wear with comfort; and that there are of our institutions has not only been displayed in jjnvc sought an . 0 ur territory; nnd the message communicating the ratified treaty of with their relative rights. Upon a great era or- the way of Santa Uc and the river Gila, to Cali- in our revenue system which was ell ected by it 

many who have twenty or thirty pairs, and not the valor and skill of our troops engaged inactive running K collision of interests peace, on the sixth of July last, and invoked their genoy, however, and under menacing dangers to fornuv, with tho intention of proceeding thence I he receipts under it into tho Treasury for the 

one that is convenient service in the field, but in the organization ot danger o ut , . stntc an( i ourselves fiction at that session. Congress adjourned with- the Union, the Missouri Compromise line in rc- m one of our vessels of war to their destination, first fisoal year after its enactment exceeded by 

We will conclude with two questions: those executive branches which were charged embarrass- out making any provision for their government, spect to slavery was adopted. The same line was Tto Gqyernor was fully advised of the great im- the sum of five million forty-four thousand four 

Is there an instance of a shoemaker having made with the general direction nnd conduct of the would havebeenim > intercourse between The inhabitants, by the transfer of their coun- extended further west in the acquisition of Tex- portnnee of his early arrival in the country, and hundred and three dollars and nine cents the 


single garment, or a single pair of boots, wli 
they could wear with comfort; and that there 
many wlio have twenty or thirty pairs, and 
one that is convenient. 


which gave ontire satisfaction at the first 
Not one. 

Is there an instance of a shoemaker or a 
who received a boot or an article of dress at 
tern, and was told to make a new pair or 
coat exactly like it, and did as he was told 
one can be adduced.— Humorist. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


rets, war. While too great praise cannot be bestow oil m>m. . . .ue r. , d unavoidable try, had become entitled to the benefits of our us. After an acquicseenoc of nearly thirty years it is confidently believed he may roach Oregon amount collected during the last, fiscal year under 

•ini? upon the officers und men wlio fought our bottles, them must im c o under the laws and Constitution, and yet were left without in the principle of compromise recognised and es- in the latter part of the present month, or e.irly the tariff act of 1842, ending the thirtieth June, 

it would be unjust to withhold from those officers fiaa “ . of „ «tromr maritime or any regularly organized Government. Sinccthat tablished by these acts, and to avoid the danger in the next. The other officers for the Territory 184(5. The total revenue realized from thocom- 

ilor, necessarily stationed at home, who were charged influence Power ns she mieht have done time, the very limited power possessed by the to the Union which might follow if it were now have proceeded by sen. menoement of its operation, on the first of Decent- 

pat- with the duty of furnishing the army, in proper miMtarj lorugnr , • .* tpr ' Executive has been exercised to preserve and disregarded, I have heretofore expressed the opin- In the month of May last, I communicated in- her. 1840, until the close of the last quarter, on 

new time and at proper places, with all the munitions t nesc uangeis v voluntary, and protect them from the inevitable consequences of ion that that lino of compromise should be ex- formation to Cougrees that an Indian war had tho thirtieth of September last, being twenty-two 

Not of war and other supplies so necessary to make it l ney nave open a r y fexas a state of anarchy. The only Government which tended on the parallel of thirty-six degrees thirty broken out in Oregon, and recommended that au- months, was fifty-six million six hundred and 

efficient, the commendation to which they are eu- peneerui annexaiion ru^u _ _ _ „, m ost indite remained was that established by the military minutes from the western boundary of Texas, thority bo given to raise an adequate nnmber of fifty-four thousand five hundred urnl Sixty-three 

- titled. The credit due to this class of our ofhcers trom ner position, s ^ Fortunately authority during the war. Regarding this to be where it. now terminates, to the Pacific Ocean, volunteers, to proceed without delay to tho as- dollars and seventy-nine cents—being a much 

. is the greater, when it is considered that no army, , A “ . . . country and now a dr fndo Government, nnd that by the presumed This is the middle ground of compromise, upon sistanee of our fellow-citizens in that Territory, larger sum thnn was ever before received from 

' - "> modern times, was ever better ap- sue lias ueen reg Confederacy consent of the inhabitants it might l>e continued which the different sections of the Union may The authority to raise such a force not haying duties during any equal period under the tariff 

army m Mexico, tlie^rfnal BtatSr temporarily, they were advised to conform and meet, as they have heretofore met. If this be been granted by Congress, as soon as their ser- acts of 1H24, 1828, 1882, and 1842. Whilst by 

ry, removed two 'T 11 tj n 1 ioonng _L..,, •, 0 ,,i 1 ,,,;t r„ ;t for tie short interveninir ncriod be- done, it is confidently believed a laree majority vices could be dispensed with in Mexico, orders tho repeal of highly protective and prohibitory 


WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 7, 1848. 


in ancient or modern times, was ever bettci 
pointed or provided than onr army in Me 
Operating in an enemy’s country, removed 


Operating in an enemy’s country, removed two ' "P™ " 1 .. ® , tho fert T utv 0 ,-' BO n sulmTit to it for tie short intervening period he- done.' it is confidently beliovcd a largo majority vices could be dispensed with in Mexico, orders 

thousand miles from the seat of the Federal Gov- ‘ “aliarly adapted to the'production of some of fore Congress would again assemble and could of the people of every section of the country,how- were issued to tho regiment of mounted riflemert 


Wo enclose bills to a large portion of our sub- un tiri n g vigilance and extraordinary energy of 01 m ^ T ^ P Xueh ritotUed in the interior thc'sevenTh of O'etobcr last', which'™ forwarded mony would again fill our borders.' fore it v . . . , 

fifiriL’ere-_ThSLES®tJ?jJLI’. e L vflI ' 0(1 with them these officers coul d hav e enabled them to provide , ... . . .!__ is known to contain mueli for publication to California nnd New Mexico, a The restriction north of the line was only yield- tho provision of tho act passed by Congress on vored dnsseR nnd pursuits. 

M nil that was required for the most elficient ser- fertile land, to abound in rieh mines or the pre- copy of wliicli is herewitl. t>«n>tih,i. od to in the ease of Missouri and Texas upon a the Inst day of the last session, which dircotod Tho predictions which were made, that the ta- 

l>IMWTTir’W r l”U IllPOatAP vies cious metals, nnd to bo capable of sustaining a Tho small military force of the regular army, principle of compromise, made necessary for the that all tho non-commissioned officers, musicians, riff act of 1846 would reduce the amount, of rev- 

1 KLM1JLN 1 111 ENN/lUE. 1, ig but ttn aot of j ugt j ce t0 declare that the large population. From its position, it is the in- which was serving within the limits of tho tic- sake or preserving the harmony, and possibly the and privates, of that regiment, who had been in entte below that, collected under tho act of IS r, 

, , , , officers in charge of the several Executive bu- termedintc and connecting territory between our quired Territories at the closo of tho war, was cxistenoe of the Union. servioe in Mexico, should, upon their application, and would prostrate tie business nnd destroy the 

oj the Senate and oj the House of r all under the immediate eye and supervi- settlements and our possessions in Texas, and retained in them, nnd additional forces have been It was upon these considerations that nt the bo entitled to be discharged. Tho eff ect, of this prosperity of tho eountry, have not been verified. 
RemesentaMes : sion of the Secretary of War performed their those on the Paoifio coast, ordered there for the protection of the inbabi- close of your last session 1 gave my sanction to provision was to disband the rank and file of the With au increased and increasing revenue, tho 

Under (lie benignant Providence of Almighty regpeot j ve duties with ability energy and effi- Upper Californii. irrespective of the vast min- tants. and to preserre nnd secure the rights and the prinoiple of the Missouri Compromise line, by regiment; nnd before their places could he filled finances aro in a highly flourishing condition. 
God, the representatives of the States and of the r T h eJ of , of ernl wealth recently developed there, holds at this interests of the United States approving and signing the bill to establish “the by recruits, the season hml so far advanoed that Agriculture, commerce, and navigation, are pros- 

Jreopie aro again brought together to deliberate ( , i(j ^ ar 1)o( bftT ; u )jee ' n onal] cxpogC( j t0 dny in point of value and importance to the rest No revenue lias been or could bo collcoted at Territorial Government of Oregon.” From a sin- it was impracticable for it. to proceed until the porous; the prices of manufactured fabrics, and 


tent of territory, hundreds nnd even thousands of our moat valuable staple cor 
, miles apart from each other, nothing short of the commercial advantages, must 
tr sub- un tiring vigilauee nnd extraordinary energy of of our most populous btates. 


by the Executive on this point are contained in a ject of slavery may differ, would oheerfully nnd and to prepnre to maroh to Oregon ns soon ns the been relieved from the heavy amounts with which 

communication of the Secretary of State, dated patriotically acquiesce in it, and peace and liar- necessary provision oouid he made. Shortly be- they were burdened under former laws, in the 

the seventh of October last, which was forwarded mony would again fill our borders. fore it was ready to maroh, it was arrested by form of increased prices or bounties paid to fa- 


1*RESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


vored classes and pursuits. 

The predictions which were made, that the ta¬ 
riff act of 1846 would reduce the amount of rev¬ 
enue below that. collected under the act of 18-12, 


fur the public good. 'The gratitude of the nation 
to the sovereign Arbiter of nil human events, 
should he commensurate with theboundlcss bless¬ 
ings which wo enjoy. 


tho war, not having been personally exposed to dny, in point of value and importance to the rest No revenue has been or could bo collcoted at t erritoriai government, or rrregon. rromasin- u was imprncncaoie ior n to proceed until the porous; me prices ot mtinmactureu monos, and 
its perils in battle than their companions in arms of the Union, the game relation that Louisiana the ports in California, because Congress failed cere desire to preserve the harmony or the Union, opening of the next spring. of other products, are much less injuriously af- 

but without their forecast, efficient aid aud co- did when that fine territory was acquired from to authorize tho establishment of custom houses, and in deference for the nets of my predecessors, in the month of October last, the nccompany- footed thnn was to have been anticipated, from 

operation those in the field would not have been France forty-five years ago. Extending nearly or the appointment of officers for that, purpose. I felt constrained to yield my acquiescence to tho ing communication was received from tho Gov- the unprecedented revulsions which, during the 

-L.-u-j L,.1 .i__ .i...i i. ,.e l.uini. it. „n,t q’lm Secretary (f the Treasury, by a circular extent to which they had gone in compromising emor of the temporary Government of Orciron. last and the nresent voar. have overwhelmed the 


race, plenty, anil contentment,reign through- aobievinK for themseVves and their conntrytlie bracing the only safe nnd commodious harbors on letter addressed If collectors of the customs on this delicate and dangerous question. But if Con- giving information of the continuance of the In- industry mid paralyzed the credit nnd. 

outline holders, mid our beloved country presents unf^inglionorg which they have won for both that, coast for many hundred miles, with a tempo- the seventh day o' October last, a copy ofwhich gress shall now reverse the deoiBion by which the dmn disturbances, and of the destitution mid de- of so many great and enlightened nations of Eu- 

a sublime moral spectacle to the world. When all these facts are considered it may rate climate, nnd an extensive interior of, fertile is herewith transnitted, exercised all the power Missouri Compromise was effected, and shall fenceless condition of the inhabitants. Orders rope. 

i tie troubled and unsettled condition of some fieaa( . (0 ll0 ft ma(tl>r of s0 milch amaxe ment lands, it is scarcely possible to estimate its wenlth with which he wssinvested by law. propose to extend tbc restriction over the whole were immediately transmitted to theoommnndor Severe commercial revulsions abroad have al- 

ot (lie principal European Powers has had a no- abr0R j bow j, happened that our noble army in until it shall be brought under the government of In pursuance of the aot of the fourteenth of territory, south as well os north of tho parallel of of our squadron in the Pacific to despatch to their ways heretofore operated to depress, and often to 

■ eeusm-y tendency to check and embarrass trade Mexi ’ re -„i nrs “ (1 volunteers, were victorious our laws, nnd its resources fully developed. From August last, extcnciug the benefit of our post of- thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, it will cease to assistance n part of the naval forces on that sta- effeot disastrously, almost every branch of A.nor- 

anit to impress prices throughout all commercial upon cvt , r y biittlo-ficld however fearful tho odds its position, it must command the rich commerce fice laws to the people of California, the Postmas- be a compromise, and must be regarded as an ori- tion, to furnish them with arms and ammunition, icun industry. The temporary depression of n 

nations i but, notwit islanding these causes, the ' il]st tbem of China, of Asia, of the Islands of the Pacific, of ter General has appointed two agents who have ginal question. and to continuo to give them such hid and pro- portion of onr manufacturing interests is the ef- 

iimti'.i a trues, With their abundant products, have The war with Mexico has thus folly developed Western Mexico, of Central America, the South proceeded, the one to California, and tne other to If Congress, instead of observing tho course of tcction as the navy could afford, until the army foot of foreign causes, nnd is far less severe than 
ten their effects less severely than any other tbo oap aoity of republican governments to prose- American States, and of the Russian possessions OrcgoD, with autlority to make the necessary nr- non-interference, leaving tho adoption of their could roach the eountry. has prevailed on all former similar occasions, 

eiuiniry. amt an onr great interests aro still pros- out e successfully a just and necessary foreign war bordering on that ocean. A great emporium will rangements for curbing its provisions into effeot. own domestic institutions to the people who may It is the policy of humanity, nn.l one which has Itis belioved that, looking to the great nggre- 

porous and successful. with all the vigor usually attributed to more ar- doubtless speedily arise on the California coast, The monthly llie of mail steamers from Pana- inhabit these Territories; or if, instead of extend- always been pursued by the United States, to cul- gate of nil onr interests, the whole country was 

in reviewing tho great events of the past year, i,j trary f u ,. ma 0 f government. It 1ms been usual which may he destined to rival in importance ma to Astoria hns been required to “stop nnd de- ing the Missouri Compromise line to the Pacific, t.vate the good will of the aboriginnltribos of this never more prosperous than at the present period, 

amt contrast ing tlie agitated and disturbed state for writers on public law to impute to republics a New Orleans itself. The depot of the vast com- liver and take mails at San Diego, Monterey, nnd shall prefer to submit the legal and constitutional continent, and to restrain them from making war. and never more rapidly advancing in wealth and 

at oilier countries with our own tranquil and hap- w#ll( . of that ,„ lity concentration of purpose, and merce which must exist on the Pacific will prob- San Francisco.” These mall steamers connected questions which may arise to the decision of the and indulging in excesses, by mild means, rather population. Neither the foreign war in which 

py oomtition, we may congratulate ourselves that ■ ()1 , of exocution which are generally admitted ably be at some point on the Bay of San Francis- by the isthmus of Panama with tho line of mnil judicial tribunals, ns was proposed in a hill which than by force. That this could have been done we have been involved, nor the loans which Imvo 

Mrii™ SkT i f i P ' C0 J )ll! the faoe . of th ® to belong to the'monarchical and aristocratic co, and will occupy the same relation to the whole steamers on the Atlantic between New York and passed the Senate at your last session, an adjust- with the tribes in Oregon, had that Territory absorbed so large a portion of our capital, nor the 

.ill.". Willie 1,110 peoptu or other countries are formB . aIlJ tb | g featurc „f popu ] ar government western coast of that ocean, as New Orleans does Chagres, will establish a regular mail communi- ment may be effected in this mode. Ifthe whole been brought under the government, of our laws oommeroinl revulsion in Great Britain in IS 17, 

snuggling to establish tree institutions, under bus be ' e „ supposed to display itself more purlieu- to the Valley of the Mississippi andtheGulfof cation with California. subject be referred to the Judiciary, all parts of at an earlier period, and had suitable measures northoparalysisofcreditancloommercntlirough- 

W I11C" man may govern himself, we arc in the act- b , ip (lll , 0 f a war carried on in an Mexico. To this depot our numerous whale ships It is our solemn duty to provide, with the least the Union should ohecrfuUy acquiesce in tho been adopted by Congress, such as now exist in out Europe in 1848, have affooted injuriously, to 

rial enjoy merit ot ^ I hem—a rich inheritance Irom enemy i g territory. The war with Great Britain will resort with their cargoes, to trade, refit, and practicable delay, for New Mexico and Califor- final decision of the tribunal created by the Con- • onr intercourse with the other Indian tribes within any considerable extent,any of the great interests 

our lathers. While enlightened nations of Eu- j p jgjg wng t„ a g rea t extent, confined within obtain supplies. This ot itself will largely con- nia,regularlyorgimizedTerritorialGovemments. stitntion for the settlement of all questions which our limits, cannot be doubted. Indeed, tho im- of the country, or arrested our onward march to 

ropo avo convulsed and distracted lry oivil war or ot)r owu limiLti, mid shed hut little light on this tribute to build up a city, which would soon be- The causes of the failure to do this at the last may arise under the Constitution, treatios, and mediate and only cause of the existing hostility greatness, wealth, and power. 


d tho present year, have overwhelmed the 


coast for many hundred miles, with n tempo- the seventh day o' October Inst, a copy of which gress shall now reverse the derision by which the dian disturbances, and of the destitution and de- of so many great and enlightened nations of Eu- 


Severe oommoreinl revulsions abroad have al- 


ranh. 0 Wirule^plc^othm-c^rira are l r ° briong to the’monarchical and nristoi 
uni enjoyment of them-a rich’ inheritance from rZl LrZXifl' 

” »:«4 .«**»- "“T,"' *- srs&’s’K 

"TiT'P.V 1 “"VT T 

• n f i nnn ] v ontyr/ivAn th* in* F f n that a popular representative government is 

asSsK*"- -»• 

ally expreafled, shall prevail is our Bare safeguard rpv _ w .j, K * ** • » j i , 

character ^«8°a nation 

tions have achieved glory at the price of the^uf- ""o mmSSTaTS, 

o a r^x^: icn - so " 

mirist of an uninterrupted prosperity, and of an . But our mi . ,it " r 7 strength does not consist 
increasing individual comfort and happiness. I f °” x o tended successful 

am happy to inform you that our relations with ™' ? r ‘ s 0, \? and ; , T i ie nav y » “ ”«Portan 
oil nations and pacific, Advanta- 


subject. But tho war which we have just closed come the centre of a great and rapidly increasing session of Confess are well known, and deeply laws of the United States. of the Indians of Oregon is represented to have 

by an honorable penoe, ovinees beyond all doubt oomroerce. Situated on a safe harbor, sufficient- to be regretted. With the opening prospects of Congress is earnestly invoked, for the sake of been, the long delay of the United States in malc- 

thnt a popular representative government is equal ly capacious for all the navies as well as the ma- increased prosperity and national greatness which the Union, its harmony, und our continued pros- ing to them sorno trifling compensation, in such 

to any emergency which is likely to arise in the rino of the world, nnd convenient to excellent the acquisition of these rich nnd extensive terri- perity as a nation, to adjust at Us present session articles as they wanted, for the eountry now oo- 

nlfairs of a nation. timber for ship building, owned by the United torial possessions affords, how irrational it would this, the only dangerous question which lies in our oupied by our emigrants, which the Indians cluim- 

Tho war with Mexico has developed most States, it must become our great Western naval be to forego or to reject these advantages, by the path—if not in some one of the modes suggested, ed, and over which they formerly roamed. This 

strikingly and conspicuously another feature in depot.' agitation of a domestic question which is coeval in some other which may be satisfactory. compensation had been promised to them by tho 


F Oregon is represented to have Had tho disturbances in Europo not ocourred, 
lay of the United States in male- our commerce would undoubtedly have been still 
o trilling compensation, in such more extended, and would have added still moro 
wanted, for the country now oo- to tho national wealth nnd public prosperity. But 
ligrants, which the Indians claim- notwithstanding these disturbances, the opera- 
eh they formerly roamed. This tions of the revenue system established by the 
i been promised to them by tho tariff aot of 1840 have heen so generally liencfi- 


against force and violence. It. is a subject of just 8 t r itingly and conspicuously another feature in depot.’ agitation of a domestic question which is coeval in some other which may be satisfactory. compensation had boon promised to them by tho tariff aot of 1840 have heen so generally liencfi- 

pruto, Hint our rnme unit character ns a nation our institutions. It is, that without co3t to the It was known that mines of the precious metals with the existenae of our Government itself, and In anticipation of the establishment of regular temporary Government established in Oregon, rial to tho Government and the business of the 

ootiiiiiuo rapulty to advanco in the estimation of Q overnmen t or danger to our liberties, wc have existed to a considerable extent in California at to endanger by internal strifes, geographical divi- Governments over the acquired territories, a joint but its fulfilment had been postponed from time country, that no change in its provisions is de- 

inoeivnizea world, lo onr wise nmi free insti- j n the bosom of our society of freemen, available the time of its acquisition. Recent discoveries sions, and heated contests for political power, or commission of officers of the army nnd navy hns to time, for nearly two years, whilst those who manded by a wise public policy, and none is ro- 

tinno h 1 . 1?' hat , “I® Other tin- jp n j ugt (mri n( , ceggary wa ,. ; virtually a standing render it probable that these mines are more ex- for any other cause, the harmony of the glorious been ordered to proceed to the coast of California made it had been anxiously waiting for Congress commended. 

Cw 4y«« IeT t ’ ^ " t t It ? rt • IUf ' army of two millions of armed citizen-soldiers tensive nnd valuable than was anticipated. The Union of our confederated States; that Union and Oregon, for the purpose of making reconnois- to establish a Territorial Government over the The operations of the Constitutional Treasury, 
rilii" 1 )?. lo'vi. w’ !n " ' nl P ovcr ' sl 'I ncnt or their peo- slxc ] 1 a8 f 0U ght the battles of Mexico. ’ accounts of the abundance of gold in that Terri- which binds us together as one people, and which sauces and a report as to the proper sites for tho country. The Indinns became at length distrust- established by the act of the sixth of August, 

milist Of nn nui 0 n I ter' 1 L«°t n0Tah 6 P” 81tl0 “ tbe But our military strength does not consist alone tory are of such an extraordinary character as for sixtyyears has been our shield and protection erection of fortifications or other defensive works ful of their good faith, and sought redress by plun- 1840, in tho receipt, custody, and disbursement of 

• prosperity, ana ot an ; n our capac it y for extended aud successful opc- would scarcely command belief, were they not against every danger. In the eyes of the world on land, and of suitable situations for naval sta- der and massacre, which finally led to the present thepubliomoney,havcooittinnedtobesuooess- 

orc u i g niiiviauai eomiort ana happiness, l rat i ons on land. The navy is an important arm corroborated by the authentic reports of officers and of posterity, how trivial and insignificant will tions. The information which may be expected difficulties. A few thousand dollars in suitable ful. Under this system, the publio finances have 

1, ' U 'U ori fr* n tl ,na i° Ur . p ela,1 “ l \ s Wlth of the national defence. If the services of the in the public service, who have visited the min- be all our internal divisions and struggles, com- from a scientific and skilful examination of tho presents, as a compensation for the country which been carried through n.forcign war, involving tho 

,. . _ c f a ‘r P ac -’- c - A-t ranta- navy , VO rc not so brilliant as those of the army eral district, and derived the facts which they de- pared with the preservation of this Union of the whole faoe of the coast will be eminently useful had been taken possession of by our citizens, necessity of loans aud extraordinary expenditures, 

Within the last foiravea™ w84 * tj*" °° noluded in the late war with Mexico, it was because they tail from personal observation. Reluctant to States in all its vigor and with all its countless to Congress, when they come to consider the pro- would have satisfied the Indians, and have pre- and requiring distant transfers and disbursc- 

p . ,, Ckl i*p it i • it^ Grenada, ])a(J no eilflny to mcct on their own element, credit the reports in general circulation as to the blessings! No patriot would foment aud excite priety of making appropriations for these great vented the war. A small amount property die- ments, without embarrassment, nnd no loss has 

ilcnlinra slid MecklmbMvo-8 l' 11 ”’- la "p Ver • *’ While the army had opportunity of performing quantity of gold, the officer commanding our geographical and sectional divisions. No lover of national objects. Proper defences on land will be tributed, it is confidently beliovcd, would soon re- occurred of any of tlie public money deposited 

r exatnnlc the restrict K" acl *''' rei ' 11 ’- r iirsuing more CO zispioaous service, the navy largely parti- forces in California visited the mineral district in his country would deliberately calculate the value necessary for the security and protection of our store quiet. In this Indian war, our fellow-oiti- under its provisions. Whilst it has proved to bo 

•lin our lYrincinal m °b r n oipated in the conduct of the war. Roth branches July last, for the purpose of obtaining accurate of the Union. Future generations would look in possessions; and the establishment of navy yards, zens of Oregon have been compelled to take tho safo nnd useful to the Government, its effects 

i a ,, .ove.Vn m- B " °" -"’i”'’ r 18 rC " of the service performed their whole duty to the information on the subject. His report to the amazement upon the folly of such a course. Oth- and a dock for the repair and construction of ves- field in their own defence, have performed valua- have boon most beneficial upon the business of the 

lulonti'il i V Other n.lii n ra er t ^ hn8 , l>eei1 eountry. For the able and gallant services of War Department of the result of his examination, er nations at the present day would look upon it sels, will be important alike to our navy and com- ble military serviocs, and been subjected to ex- country. It has tended powerfully to securo an 

trade Ins been great!• order ed'and 8 ' xte dTd tbc °Ticers and men of the navy—acting indc- and the facts obtained on the spot, is herewith with astonishment; and such of them as desire mercial marine. Without such establishments, penscs which have fallen heavily upon them. Jus- exemption from that inflation and fluctuation of 


adopted by other enlightened nnti 
trade has been greatly enlarged a 


world than at a,,,,,,,,,. , ,, / i t.. -- ---- troops—in tlie conquest or the (Jalitornias, the try, tnerc were anout tour tnousanu persons en- cal or aristocraticat principles, wilt view it wun onout service, requiring repair, must, at great ex- vuugi ras iu uimqieusuic i 

to occupy this proud nositiou'it is onlvni’ees'sarv c:l Pt“rc of Vero Cruz, ana the seizure and occu- gaged in collecting go)J. There is every reason exultation and delight, because in it they will sec pensc, oome round Capo Horn to one of our At- and to refund to them tl 

to preserve peace and faithfully adhere lo the P a, ' on °*her important, positions on the Gulf to believe that the number of persons so employed the elements of faction, which they hope must ul- lnntic yards for that purpose. With such estab- which they have incurred, 

great and fundamental principle of our fr ■'irn and Pacific coasts, the highest praise is due. has since been augmented. The explorations timately overturn our system. Ours is the great lishments, vessels, it is believed, may be built or I repeat the rocommcnr 

policy of iion-interferenoc in the di mes/ir u vigilance, energy, and skill, rendered the already made warrant the belief that the supply example of a prosperous and free self-governed repaired os cheaply in California as upon tho At- to Congress, that provisio 

ccnis of oilier nations We eeoe 1 in 11 a moat effective service in excluding munitions of is very large, and that gold is found at various Republic, coninuindingthc admiration nnd the im- lantio coast. They would givo employment to pointment of a suitable m 

l ions tho rights which we eninv mirselvcHtc wnr flnd other supplies from the enemy, while places in an extensive district of country. Ration of all the lovers of freedom throughout the many of our enterprising ship-builders and me- to resido among tho tribes 

change and reform their oolitic ilbistitiitino ne they secured a sale entrance for abundant sup- Information received from officers of the navy world. How solemn, therefore, is the duty, how chanics, and greatly facilitate and enlarge our small sum ho appropriated 
cording to (heir own will nnd pleasure” Hence I llics foe our own army. Our extended com- and other sources, though not so full and minute, impressive the call upon us and upon all parts of commerce in the Pacific. to cultivate friendly relati 

we do not look behind existing Cnvernment ea mcrce wns nowhere interrupted; and for this im- confirm the accounts of the commander of our our country, to cultivate a patriotic spirit of har- As it is ascertained that mines of gold, silver, be done, the presenco of i 

Pablo of maintaining their oLinlWi W# munity from the evils of war tho country is in- military force in California. It appears,also, from mony, of good fellowship, of compromise and mu- copper, and quicksilver, exist in Now Mexico and will bo all that is necessary 

recognise all such actual Government ‘n t n lv drilled to the navy. these reports, that mines of quicksilver are found tual concession, in the administration of the in- California, nnd that nearly all the lands where aud preserve peace. 

IVoni the dictates of true policy but from ° me el High praise is due to the officers of the several in the vicinity of tho gold region. One of them comparable system of governmont formed by our they aro found belong to the United States, it is 1 recommend that sirnila 


at great ex- Congress to compensate them for their services, dustry, and rendering so uncertain the rewards of 
r of our At- and to refund to them tho necessary expenses labor, and it is believed has largely contributed 
such estab- which they have incurred. to preserve the whole eountry from a serious com- 

t be built or I repeat the recommendation heretofore made mercial revulsion, such os often ocourred under 
pon the At- to Congress, that provision bo made for the ap- the bank doposite system. In tho year 1S47, 
doyment to pointment of n snitablo number of Indian agents there was a revulsion in the business of Groat 
;rs and me- to reside among the tribes of Oregon, nnd that a Britain of groat extent und intensity, which wns 
enlarge our small sum bo appropriated to enable these agents followed by failures in that kingdom unprccc- 
to cultivate friendly relations with them. If this dented in number anil amount of losses 'I’hia is 


we do not look behind existing Governments, ca- “ interrupted ; and for this 

pable of maintaining their own authority. We the evils of wur thc coun,r J r 19 , 

recognise ail such actual Governments, not only deb 'ed to the navy. 

from the dictates of true policy, but frotit a sacred ,, Hl «?. pra ' sc 19 due to the officers of the several 
regard for the independence of .mt.ions. Executtve bureaus, navy yards and stations con- 

While this is our settled policy, it does not fol- " ecte '! wlth P 9erv,c f- M u ‘‘ dpr ,b( ’ > mi J ed 
low that wo can ever be indifferent spectators of , d 'rection of the Secretary of the Navy for 


As it is ascertained that mines of gold, silver, be done, the presenco of a small military force 
copper, and quicksilver, exist in New Mexico ami will be all that is necessary tq keep them in check, 
California, and that nearly all the lands where and preserve peace, 

they aro found belong to the United States, it is 1 recommend that similar provision be made os 


all under the immediate the most productive in the world. 


w being worked, nnd is believed to bo among fathers in the midst of almost insuperable difficul- deemed important to the public interests that pro- regards the tribes inhabiting Northern Texas, or currency. We 


trous bankruptcies, occurring in a country with 
whioli wc have such exlensivo commerce, pro¬ 
duced little or no injurious effeot upon our trade 


be made for a geological and mineralogical New Mexico, California, nnd the extensive r 


1*7’ j industry, foresight, and energy,with which every- rich mineral depositee, and the success which has down unimpaired to those who may comeaftcr'i 

!. • P~.‘. thing was directed and furnished to give efiicien- attended the labors of those who have resorted to I In view nf the hie-h and rosnonsihle dut 


eulhusiaiim &nd delicht the establishment of the tbat branch of the service. The same vigi- them, have produced a surprising change in the whioh we owe to ourselves and to mankind, I use of the United States; or if brought into mai - 

Frencli R epublic as we now hail the efforta in I'“nee existed in directing the operations of the state of affairs in California. Labor commands a trust you may be able, at your present session, to ket, to separate them from the farming lands, and 

progress to unite the States of Germany ir uC I nav y> as of Die army. There was concert of ac- most exorbitant price, and all other pursuits hut approach the adjustment of the only domestic dispose of them in such manner as to secure a 

federation similar iu many rosneots to our own ticm alld nf P m ‘P ose between the heads of the two that of searching for the precious metals are aban- question which seriously threatens, or probably large return of money to the treasury, and at the 

Federal U nion If the great and enliizhta d P • arms of the service. By thc orders which were doned. Nearly the whole of the male population ever can threaten, to disturb the harmony and same time lend to the development of their wealth 

mini States occupying as they do ceitr ] ' d ~ from tirae to **me issued, our vessels of war on of the country have gone to the gold district, successful operation of our system. by individual proprietors and purchasers. To do 

commanding position in Europe si 11 su V l^’n th c Pacific nnd the Gulf of Mexico were station- Ships arriving on the coast are deserted by their The immensely valuable possessions of New this, it will be necessary to provide for an imme- 

estoblishinifauoh n Confederated Government e ed ' n P r0 P < ‘ 1 ' 'tme and in proper positions to crews, and their voyages suspended for want of Mexico and California aro already inhabited by diate survey and location of the lots. If Congress 
curing at. the same time to the citizens of ch co8 P eril,c efficiently with the army. By this sailors. Our commanding officer there entertains a considerable population. Attracted by their should deem it proper to dispose of thc mineral 

Stato local Governments adapted to the i ecu!' rr ,m ' an3 *' 1P ' r combined power was brought to bear apprehensions that soldiers cannot be kept in the great fertility, their mineral wealth, their com- lands, they should be sold in small quantities, and 

coudilion of each with unrestricted trleind n su eessfully on the enemy. public service without ti large increase of pay. mercial advantages, and the salubrity of the oil- at a fixed minimum price. 

ter course, with each other it will bean in nort- ’ The great results which have been developed Desertions in his command have become frequent, mate, emigrants from the older States, in great I recommend that surveyor generals’ offices be 

out era in the history of human events \vrist an J brought to light by this war, will be of im- and ho recommends that those who shall with- numbers, are already preparing to seek new homes authorized to ho established in New Mexico and 

it, will consolidate anil strengthen the power of 1 uieasurable importance iu the future progress of stand the strong temptation, and remain faithful, in these invitiug regions. California, and provision made for surveying aud 

/...’ S, .'. _ „ 8 . ,r ww 01 our country. They will tend nowerfullv tn pre- should he rewarded. Shall the dissimilarity of the domestic instilu- bringing the public lands into market at .the e,ir- 


iur money market, and our business and industry 
were still prosperous and progressive. 

During the present year, nearly (he whole 


direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for the The effects produced by the discovery of these that we should enjoy its blessings and hand it examination of these regions. Measures should- gion lying between our settlements in Missouri were still prosperous and progressive. 

: industry, foresight.,and energy, with which every- rich mineral depositee, and the success which has down unimpaired to those who may comeaftcr us! be adopted to preserve tho mineral lands, especial- and these possessions, as the most effective means During the present year, nearly the whole 
thing was directed and furnished to give cfiieien- attended the labors of those who have resorted to In view of the high aud responsible duties ly such as contain the precious metals, for tho of preserving peace upon our bordors, aud within continent of Europe has boon convulsed by civil 

cy to that branch of thc service. The same vigi- them, have produced a surprising change in thc whioh we owe to ourselves and to mankind, I use of the United States; or if brought into mar- the recently acquired Territories. war and revolutions, attended by numerous bank- 

| lance existed in directing the operations of the state of affairs in California. Labor commands a trust you may be able, at your present session, to ket, to separate them from the farming lands, and The Secretary of the Treasury will present in ruptoics, by an unprecedented fall in their publio 
navy, as of the army. There was concert of ac- most exorbitant price, and all other pursuits but approach the adjustment of the only domestic dispose of them in suclr manner as to secure a his annual report a highly satisfactory statement securities, and an almost universal paralysis of 

tion and of purpose between the heads of the two that of searching for the precious metals are aban- question which seriously threatens, or probably large return of money to the (j-easury, and at tlie of the condition of the finances. commerce and industry; and yet, although our 

arms of the service. By thc orders which were doned. Nearly the whole of the male population ever can threaten, to disturb the harmony and same time lend to thc development of their wealth The imports for the fiscal year ending on the trade nnd thc prioes of our products must have 

-from time to time, issued, our vessels of war on of the country have gone to the gold district, sueeessful operation of our system. by individual proprietors and purchasers. To do thirtieth of June hist were of tho value of one been somewhat, unfavorably affeottd by these 

the Pacific and the Guif of Mexico were station- Ships arriving on the coast are deserted by their The immensely valuable possessions of New this, it will be necessary to provide for an imme- hundred and fifty-four million nine hundred and causes, we have escaped a revulsion, our money 

ed in proper time and in proper positions to crews, and their voyages suspended for want of Mexico and California aro already inhabited by diate survey and location of the lots. If Congress seventy-seven thousand eight hundred nnd seven- market is comparatively easy, and public and pri- 

I cooperate efficiently with the army. By this sailors. Our commanding officer there entertains a considerable population. Attracted by their should deem it proper to dispose of the mineral ty-six dollars; of which the amount exported was vate credit have advanced and improved. 


twenty-one million one hundred and twenty-eigh t It is confidently believed that, we have heen 
thousand and ten dollars leaving one hundred saved from their effeot by the salutary operation 


Germany, it must essentially promote the cause 
of peace, commerce, civilization, and constitution¬ 
al liberty, throughout the world. 

With all the Governments on this continent 
our relations, it is believed, aro now on a more 
friendly und satisliiotory footing thnn they have 
ever been at any former period. 

Since the exchange of ratifications oJ£ thc treaty 
of peace with Mexico, onr intercourse with the 


The great results which have been developed Desertions in his command have become frequent, mate, emigrants from the older States, in great I recommend that surveyor generals’ offices be and thirty-three million eight hundred anil forty- 0 f t, be Constitutional Treasury. It is certain 
and brought to light by this war, will lie of im- and ho recommends that those who shall with- numbers, are already preparing to seek new homes authorized to ho established in New Mexico and nino thousand eight, hundred and sixty-six dol- that if the twenty-four millions of specie importer! 

mensurable importance in the future progress of stand the strong temptation, and remain faithful, in these invitiug regions. California, and provision made for surveying anil tars in the country for domestic use. ; n t 0 die country during the fiscal year ending on 

our country. They will tend powerfully to pre- should be rewarded. Shall thc dissimilarity of the domestic institu- bringing the public binds into market at.the car- The value of tho exports for the same period the thirtieth of June, 1847 had gone into the hanks 

serve us from foreign collisions, and to enable us This abundance of gold, and the all-engrossing tions in the different States prevent, us from pro- Rest, practicable period. In disposing of these was one hundred and fifty-four million thirty-two as to a great extent it must have done it would’ 

to pursue uninterruptedly onr cherished policy pursuit of it, have already caused in California viding for them suitable Governments? Thesein lands, I recommend that the right of pre-emption thousand one hundred and thirty-one dollars, in the ahsenoe of this system Imvo been made the 

of “ Peace with all nations, entangling allinnccs un unprecedented rise in the price of thc nccessa- stitutions existed at the adoption of the Constitu- be secured, nnd liberal grants made to the early consisting of domestic productions amounting to basis of augmented batik paper issues probably to 

with none.” ries oflife. tion, but the obstacles which they interposed were emigrants who have settled or may settle upon one hundred atul thirty-two million nine hundred an amount not less than sixty or seventy millions 

Occupying, ns we do, a more commanding po- That wc ma y Die moro speedily and fully avail overcome by that spirit of compromise which is them. and four thousand one hundred and twenty-one 0 f dollars, producing, ns oil inevitable consequence 


sition among nations than at any former period, ourselves of tho undeveloped wealth of these now invoked. In a conflict of opinions 


r responsibilities to ourselves 


a tercsts, real or imaginary, between different si 


posterity are correspondingly increased, branch of the Mint of the United States beau- tions of our country, neither can justly demand fornin, 


It will be important to extend our revenue laws dollars, and twenty-one milliou one hundred nml 0 f an inflated currency extravagant prices for a 
•er these Territories, and especially over Cali- twenty-eight thousand nnd ten dollars of foreign time, and wild speculation, which must have been 


i early period. There is nlrendy a articles. 


that Republic lias been of thc most ' This will he thc more obvious when we conisder thorized to be established, nt your present session, all which it might dcsiro to obtain. Each, in considerable commerce with California; and until 
iter The I’nvov Extraordinary I the vast additions which have been recently made in California. Among other signal advantages the true spirit of our institutions, should concede ports of entry shall be established, and collectors 
-.a. . TT_I. . y I le ei,,. territorial possessions, and their great im- which?would result from such an establishment something to the other. I appointed, no revenue ean be received. 


n the reflux to Europe, the succeeding 


and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 


to Mexico 1ms boon received and accredited; and portance and value. 

a diplomatic representative from Mexico of sirni- | Within less than four years the annexation of 
luv rank has been received and accredited liy this j Texas to thc Union lias been consummated ; all 


ippointed, no revenue ean be received. 


would be that of raising the gold to its par value Our gallant forces in thc Mexican war, by if these and other necessary and proper mens- 
in that Territory. A branch mint of tho United whose patriotism and unparalleled deeds of arms nres be adopted for the development of the wealth 


States at the great commercial depot on the west we obtained these possessions as an indemnity for and resources of New Mexico and California, thirty-c 


The receipts into the Treasury forthesamepe- ycatv 0 f so much of that specie, by Die prostration 
nod, exclusive of loans, amounted to tbirty-iive of Ul0 b „ sineag of tbe country, the suspension 
million four hundred and thirty-six thousand of tlio banks, and most exlensivo bankruptcies, 
seven hundred and fifty dollars and fifty-nine Occurring, ns this would have done at a period 
cents; ofwhich there was derived from customs when the country was engaged in a foreign war- 


nk has been received und accredited by this i Texas to the Union lias been consummated ; all Sw f at ta , e 8reat ““'"“cial depot on tlie west wc obtained these possessions as an indemnity for and resources of New Mexico and California, h.rty-one million seven hundred and hfty-seven when considerable loans of specie were required 
Government. The amicable relations between conflicting title to the Oregon Territory south of ’ T? ; our own com, not only our just demands against Mexico, wore composed and regular Temtoml Governments bo estab- thousand and seventy dollars mi. mnety-six for distant disbursements, mid when tho banks, 

..VO countries whioh had been suspended have tho forty-ninth degree of north latitude, being nil tlc f‘ W d ®™ ed fr . om 0, . ,r °" n r ‘ oh »>■"<*> t”’ 1 of citizens who belonged to no one State or section Lshed over them, such will probably be the rapid cento; from sales of public lands, three million the fiscal agents of the Government, and tlie del 

happily restored, and are destined, I trust, that w,m insisted on by any of my predecessors. a,so h ‘.' hu ' 1,on “ d 8 f ea,e wll ‘ ch °“ r a ™ ,me ( rc ® of our Union. They were men from shareholding enlargement of our commerce and navigation and three hundred anil twenty-eight honsand six hun- positories of its money, were suspended, tlie pub- 

long preserved. The two Republics, bolli has been adjusted; und New Moxioo and Upper '”' 1 " 8 f r(,rn , tllc we8t ooaat °[ Central an< i non-slaveholding States, from tlie North and sue > 1 the addition to the national wealth, that tho dred and lorty-two dollars and fifty-six cents; ii c credit, must have sunk, and many millions of 

ed oil this continent ami with coterminous California have been acouired bv treaty The and South America. 1 he west coast of America the South, from the East and the West. They present generation may live to witness the con- und from nusucUanouus and incidental sources, dollars, as was the case during the war of 1812, 


interest to bind them together in/crpctmd amity report carefully prepared by'the Commissioner of b . cst raine ".° M< j x i co - Grenada, Central of the same common country, engaged in the same world transferred from London and other Euro- seven dollars and seven cents. 

This gratifying condition of our foreign rela- the General Land Office from the most authentic America, Chili, andPeru. The bullton and specie common cause. When prosecuting that war, they peon emporiums to the city of New 1 ork. It will be perceived that the revenue from cus- 

tions renders it, unnecessary for me to call vour information in his possession and whioh is here- drawn from thcse 00untrles . ” nJ especially from wore brethren and friends, and shared alike with Th® apprehensions which were entertained hy toms for the last fiscal year exceeded by seven 
attent ion more specifically to them with transmitted eoutains one million one hun- those of Western Mexico and Peru, to an amount eac h other common toils, dangers, and sufferings. of our statesmen in the earlier periods of hundred and fifty-seven thousand and seventy 

I thus heen-my constant aim and desire to oul- dred and ninety-three thousand and sixty-one ^ value of many millions of dollars are now an- Now, when their work is ended, when pence ia re- Die Government that our system was inoapable dollars and ninety-six cents the estimate of the 

ti vale peace and commerce with all nations Tran- square miles or seven hundred and sixty-three nual, y diverted and carried by the ships of Great g tored, nnd they return again to their homes, put of operating with sufficient energy nnd Buccess Secretary nf tlie I ronsnry in his last annual re- 

qutility at home, and peaceful relations abroad, million five hundred and fifty-nine thousand and ? ri,aI " , to ! ier awa P 0r , t8 > t0 , be roomed or used „, r the habiliments of war, take their places in so- over largely extended territorial limits, and that port; and that the aggregate receipts during the 

constitute the true permanent policy of our conn- forty acres; while the area of the remaining ,0 sus,ain ! >cr National Bank, and thus contnb- ciety, and resume their pursuits in civil life, sure- 'f this were attempted, it would fall to pieces by same period, from customs, lands, and miscella- 

Iry. War, the scourge Of nations, sometimes be- twenty-nine States, and the territory not yet u '°‘° increasa her ability to command so much ]y a spirit of harmony and concession, and of its own weakness, have, been dissipated by our ex- neons sources, a so exceeded the estimate by the 

conies inevitable, but is always to be avoided when organized into States east of the Rocky molra- f tbe of tb ® « OT '<1. If a branch mint equal regard for the rights of all and of all sec- penence. By the division ot power between the sum of five hundred and thirty-six thousand seven 

it can bo done consistently with tho rights and tains, contains two million fifty-nine thousand he established at the great commercial point upon tions of the Union, ought to prevail in providing States nnd Federal Government, the bitter is hundred and fitly dollars and fifty-mne eents- 

honor of the nation. five hundred and thirteen suuuro miles or thir- thnt , con8t ’ a vast amount of hullton and specie Governments for the acquired Territories—the found to operate with ns much energy in thc ex- indicating, however, a very near approach in the 

One of the most important results of thc war teen hundred and eighteen million one hundred fl °« tbllber *° b e recoined and pass tlienee frui ts of their common service. Tlie whole peo- D-emes as in the centre It is as efficient in the estimate to the actual result, 

into Which we were recently forced with a neigh- and twenty-4x thousand and fifty-eight acres to New Orleans, Lew 1 ork, and other Atlantic p i e of the United States and of every State con- remotest of the thirty States which now compose I he expenditures during the fiscal year ending 

boring nation, is the demonstration it hassfforded These estimates show that thc territories recently cltlcs '. 1 he am «u n l t of our constitutional curren- tributed to defray the expenses of that wnr; and the Union, as it was in the thirteen States which on tho thirtieth of June last, including those for 

of the'military strength of our country. Before acquired, nnd over which our exclusive jurisdic- cy at home would be greatly increased, while its it would not be just for any one section to exclude formed our Constttut.on. Indeed, it may well be the war, nnd exclusive of payments ot principal 


lifornia have been acquired by treaty. The 
ia of these several Territories, according to a 


and the adjacent interior embrace the richest and 


s and fellow-citizens trolling commercial and monetary power o 


o thousand and thirty- mu8t have lieou sacrificed in discounts u 


> of our statesmen in the earlier periods of hundred and fifty-seven thousand nnd seventy Under tho 
Government, thnt our system was inoapable dollars and ninety-six cents the estimate of the Treasury, no 
aerating with sufficient energy nnd buccoss Secretary of the Treasury in his last annual re- ciation of th 
largely extended territorial limits, and that port; anil that the aggregate receipts during the prosecute the 
is were attempted, it would fall to pieoes by same period, from customs, lands, nnd miseelln- |, y the Seer 
wn weakness, have been dissipated by our ex- neons sources, also exceeded the estimate by the realizing n la 


Under thc operations of the Constitutional 
Treasury, not a dollar hns heen lost'by tho depre¬ 
ciation of tho currency. The loans required to 
prosecute the wnr with Moxioo were negotiated 
hy the Secretary of the Treasury above par, 
realizing a large premium to the Government. 


the late wav with Mexico, European and other tion and dominion have been extended, consti- 
forcig" Powers entertained imperfect and errone- tute a oountry more than half as large ns all that 
oiih views of our physical strength as a nation, and whieli was held hy the United States before their 
ol our ability to prosecute war, nnd especially a acquisition. If Oregon be excluded from tbe esti- 
wnr waged out. of our own eountry. They saw mate, there will still remain within thc limits of 


en hundred nnd eighteen million one hundred " uulu huuuim, uu passuituor, truits ot their common service. Jt he whole peo- '•rmnea H m mi ci.uire. n. is as eiucienr in me esinimie iu me aciuni result, 

d twenty-4x thousand and fiftv-cieht acres to New Orieans, Lew York, and other Atlantic p i e of the United States and of every State con- remotest of the thirty States which now compose The expenditures during the fiscal year ending 

hose estimates show that theterritories recently cltles ' The amount of our constitutional curren- tributed to defray the expenses of that wnr ; and Die Union, as it was in the thirteen States whioh on the thirtieth of June last, inoluding those for _ 

quired and over which our exclusive iurisdic- cy at home would be greatly increased, while Us j t would not be just for anyone section to exclude formed our Constitution. Indeed, it may well be the war, and exclusive of payments of principal and it 

m and dominion have been extended consti- circula tion abroad would be promoted. It is well another from all participation in the acquired ter- doubted whether, if our present population lmd and interest for the public debt, were forty-two 

to a oountry more than half as large as nil that ,<110wn t0 our merchants trading to China and the r Rory. This would not be in consonance with been confined within the limits of tho original million eight hundred and eleven thousand nine 

lich was held by the United States before their we st coast of America, that great inconvenience the just system of government which the fra- thirteen States, the tendencies to centralization hundred nnd seventy dollars nnd three cents 

quisition. If Oregon be excluded from thc esti- aad >°ss are experienced from the fact that our me rs of the Constitution adopted. an<1 consolidation would not have been such It is estimated thatthe receipts into the Trca- 

ite, there will still remain within the limits of c “ ,nB are not eurrent at tbeir par value in tho8e The question is believed to be rather abstract “ S 086 ™' 1 Bur y for < bp ™ *;'>« thirtietli 


sum of five hundred and thirty-six thousand seven The restraining effect of the system upon the 
hundred and fifty dollars and fifty-nine cents— tendencies to excessive paper issues by bauks has 
indicating, howevor, a very near approach in the .saved the Government from heavy losses, nnd 
estimate to the actual result. thousands of our business men from bankruptcy 

1 he expenditures during the fiscal year ending and ruin. The wisdom of tho system has been 
on tho thirtieth of June lust., including those for tested, by the experience of tho last two years; 
tho war, and exclusive of payments of principal and it is the dictate of sound policy that it should 


remain undisturbed. The modifications in some 
of the details of this measure, involving none of 
its essential principles, heretofore recommended, 
are again presented for your favorable considera- 


i- standing army, on the peace establish- Texas, New Mexico, and California, eight hun- countrlea - 


im'ift, did not exceed ten thousand men. Accus- dred and fifty-one thousand five hundred and The Powers of Europe, far removed from thc exist P jn any portion of the acquired territory. Federal Government a widely different one, prac- 8 ury on the first of July last, will amount to tin? mittin* to Congress the ratified treaty of peace 
tomed themselves to maintain iu peace large stand- ninety-eight square miles, or five hundred and we6t coast of America by the Atlantic ocean even if it were left to the option of the slavehold- Really, from what it is m theory, and was intend- sum of fifty-seven million forty-eight thousand with Mexico, I recommended thc adoption of 

iug armies, for the protection of thrones against, forty-five million twelve thousand seven hundred which intervenes, and by a tedious and dangerous ing States themselves. From the nature of the ed to be by its framers. So far from entertain- nine hundred and sixty-nine dollars and ninety measures for the speedy payment of the public 

their own subjects as well as against foreign ene- and twenty acres; being an addition equal to navigation around the southern cape of the conti- climate and productions, in much the laTgcr por- apprehensions of the safety of our’system by ceuts; of which thirty-two millions of dollars, it debt. Iureiteratingthatrecommendation,[rc- 

mics, they had not conceived that it wns possible more than one-third of all thc territory owned by nent of America, can never successfully compete tion of it, it is certain it could never exist: and th c extension of our territory, the belief is con- is estimated, will be derived from customs; three fer you to the considerations presented in thnt 

for a nation without such an army, well disoip- the United States before their acquisition ; and, with thc United States in the rich and extensive i n the remainder, the probabilities are it would nacntly entertained that each new State gives millions of dollars from the sales of the public message in its support. The public debt, inolud- 

liucd and of long service, to wage war success- including Oregon, nearly as great an extent of commerce which is opened to us at so much less I10 t. But however this may be, the question, in- strcn g th and an additional^guaranty for the pres- lands; and one million two hundred thousand ing that authorized to be negotiated, in pursa- 

fully. They held in low repute our militia, and territory ns tho whole of Europe, Russia only ex- cost by the acquisition of California. volving, as it does, a principle of equality of ervatlon the union itself. dollars from miscellaneous and incidental sources, ance of existing laws, and including Treasury 

were far from regarding them as an effective cepte.d. The Mississippi, so lately the frontier The vast importance and commercial advan- rights of the separate and several States, as equal pursuance of the provisions of the thir- including the premium upon thc loan, and thc notes, amounted at that time to sixty-five mil- 


n or would r > g kts of the States, and thus to have made the June, 1810, including the balance in thc Trea- In my message of the sixth of July last, t 


night be for temporary defensive of our country, i 


w only its centre. With the tages of California have heretofore remained u 


strength and an additional guaranty for the pres- lands; and one million two hundred thousand ing that authorized to be negotiat.ed.inpursu- 
ervation of the Union itself. dollars from miscellaneous and incidental sources, ance of existing laws, and including Treasury 

In pursuance of the provisions of the thir- including the premium upon thc loan, and thc notes, amounted at that tirae to sixty-five mil- 


operations when invaded on our own soil. Tho addition of the late acquisitions, the United developed by the Government of the country of regarded. 

events of tho late war with Mexico have not only States are now estimated to be nearly as large as which it constituted a part. Now that this fine In organizing Governments over these Territo- 
undeceived them, hut have removed erroneous the whole of Europe. It is estimated by the Su- province is a part of our country, all thc States ries, no duty imposed on Congress by the Consti* 


^partners in the Confederacy, should not be dis- teenth article* of the treaty of peace, friendship, amount paid and to be paid into the Treasury on lion 


n hundred and seventy-eight thousand 


limits, and settlement, with the Republic of Mex- account of military contributions in Mexico, and four hundred and fifty dollars and forty-one 
ico, and of the act of July 29th, 1848, claims of the sales of arms and vessels and other public cents. 

our citizens which had been “already liquidated property rendered unnecessary for tho use of thc Funded stock of the United States, amounting 


undeceived them, but have removed erroneous j the. whole of Europe. It, is estimated by the Su- province is a part of our country, all the States ries, no duty imposed on Congress by the Consti- our citizens which had been “already liquidated property rendered unnecessary for the use of the Funded stock of the United States, amounting 
impressions which prevailed to some extent even perintendent of the Coast Survey, in the accom- of the UnioD, some more immediately and directly tution requires that they should legislate on the decided against the Mexican Republic,” Government by the termination of the war ; and to about halfamillionofdollars,hasbeenpur- 

among a portion of our own countrymen. That panyiug report, that the extent of the seacoast of than others, are deeply interested in the speedy subject of slavery, while their power to do so is amounting, with the interest thereon, to two twenty million six hundred and ninety-five thou- chased, as authorized by law, since that period, 

war Inis demonstrated, that upon tbe breaking out Texas on the Gulf of Mexico is upwards of four development, of its wealth and resources. No not only seriously questioned, but denied by ma- million twenty-three thousand eight hundred and sand four hundred and thirty-five dollars and and tho public debt has thus been reduced; the 

of hostilities not, anticipated, and for which no hundred miles; of the coast of Upper California, section of our country is more interested, or will ny of the soundest expounders of that instru- thirty-two dollars and fifty-one cents, have been thirty cents from loans already negotiated, in cl u- details of whioh will be presented in the annual 

previous preparation had been made, a volunteer on the Pacific, of nine hundred and seventy miles; be more benefited, than the commercial, naviga- ment. Whether Congress shall legislate or not, liquidated and paid. There remain to be paid, of ding Treasury notes funded, which, together with report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

army «.f citizen soldiers equal to veteran troops, and of Oregon, including the Straits of Fuca, of ting, and manufacturing interests of the Eastern the people of the acquired Territories, when as- these claims, seventy.four thousand one hundred the balance in the Treasury on the first of July The estimates of expenditures for the next fis- 

aml m numbers equal to nuy emergency, can in a six hundred nnd fifty miles; making the whole States. Our planting and farming interests iu serabled in convention to form State Constitu- and ninety-two dollars and twenty-six cents. last, make the sum estimated. cal year, submitted by the Secretary of thc Trea- 

short, period be brought into the field. Unlike extent of seacoast on the Pacific one thousand every part of the Union will be greatly benefited tions, will possess the sole and exclusive power to Congress at its last session having made no The expenditures for the same period, includ- sury, it is believed will be ample for all necessary 
wliat would have occurred in any other country, six-hundred and twenty miles, and the whole ex- by it. As our commerce and navigation are en- determine for themselves whether slavery shall or provision for executing the fifteenth article of ing the necessary piyment on accouut of the prin- purposes. Ifthe appropriations made by Con- 

we were under no necessity of resorting to tent on both the Pacific and tlie Gulf of Mexico larged and extended, our exports of agricultural shall not exist within their limits. If Congress the treaty, by which the United States assume cipal and interest of thc public debt, and the prin- gress shall not exceed the amount estimated, the 

draughts or conscriptions. On the contrary, such two thousand and twenty miles. The length of products nnd of manufactures will be increased; shall abstain from interfering with the question, to make satisfaction for thc “ unliquidated claims'’ cipal and interest of the first instalment due to moms in the Treasury will be sufficient to defray 

was the number of volunteers who patriotically the coast on the Atlantic from the northern limits nnd in the new markets thus opened, they cannot the people of these Territories will be left free to of our citizens against Mexico, to “an amount Mexico on the thirtieth of May next, and other all the expenses of the Government; to payoff tho 

.ondereu their services, that the chief difficulty of the United States, around the Capes of Florida fail to command remunerating and profitable adjust it ns they may think proper when they ap- not exceeding three and a quarter millions of expenditures growing out of the war, to be paid next instalment of three millions of dollars to 

was in makmg selections and determining who to the Sabine, on the eastern boundary of Texas, prices. ply for admission as States into the Union. No dollars,” the subject, is again recommended to during the present year, will amount, including Mexico, which will fall due on the thirtieth of 


should be disappointed and compelled to remain is estimated to be three thousand one hundred The acquisition of California and New Mexi- enactment, of Congress could restrain the people your favorable consideration. the reimbursement of Treasury notes, to thc sum Mnynext; and still a considerable surplus will 

at bomo. Our citr/on-soldicrs are unlike those miles; so that the addition of seacoast, including co, the settlement, of the Oregon boundary, and of any of the sovereign States of the Union, old The exchange of ratifications of the treaty of fifty-four million one hundred ana ninety-five remain, which should be applied to the further 

ar.iwii irom tlio populat ion of any other country. Oregon, is very nearly two-thirds as great os all the annexation of Texas, extending to the Rio or new. North or South, slaveholding or non- with Mexico took place on the 30thof May, 1848. thousand two hundred and seventy-five dollars purchase of the public stock and reduction of tho 

lbey are composed indiscriminately of all profes- we possessed before; and excluding Oregon, is an Grande, are results which, combined, arc of slaveholding, from determining the character of Within one year after that time, the commissioner and six cents ; leaving an estimated balance in the debt. Should enlarged appropriations be made, 

layers, physi- addition of one thousand three hundred and greater consequence, and will add more to the their own domestic institutions as they mny deem and surveyor which each Government stipulates Treasury on the first of July, 1849, of two mil- the necessary consequence will be to postpone the 

oians, merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, aud seventy miles; being nearly equal to onc-balf of strength and wealth of the nation, thnn any wise and proper. Any and all the States possess to appoint, are required to meet “at the port of lion eight hundred and fifty-throe thousand six payment of the debt. Though our debt, as com- 

laborers; ana this, not only among the officers, the extent of coast which we possessed before which have preceded them since the adoption of this right, and Congress cannot, deprive them of San Diego, and proceed to run and mark the said hundred and ninety-four dollars and eighty-four pared with that of other nations, is small, it is our 

but the private BOldiers in the ranks. Our citizen- these acquisitions. We have now three great the Constitution. it. The people of Georgia might, if they chose, boundary in its whole course to the mouth of the cents. true policy, and in harmony with the genius of 
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our institutions, that we should present to the 
world tho rare spectacle of a great Republic, pos¬ 
sessing vast resources and wealth, wholly exempt 
from publio indebtedness. This would add still 
more to our strength, and give to us a still moro 
commanding position nmong the nations of tho 

The public expenditures should ho economical, 
ond bo confined to suoh necessary objects as are 
clearly within the powers of Congress. All such 
ns are not absolutely demanded should be postpon¬ 
ed. and the payment of the public debt at the 
earliest practicable period should be a oardinal 
principle of our public policy. 

For tho reason assigned in my last annunl mes¬ 
sage. I repeat tho recommendation that a branch 
of the mint of the United States be established 
at the city of New York, The importance of 
this measure is greatly increased by tho acquisi¬ 
tion of the rich minCH of the precious metals in 
New Mexico and California, and especially in the 
latter. 

1 repeat tho recommendation, heretofore made, 
in favor of tho graduation and reduction of the 
price of sueli of the public lands ns have been 
long offered in tho market, and liuvo romninod 
unsold, and in favor of extending tho rights of 
pre-emption to actual settlers on the unsurveyed 
as well as the surveyed lands. 

The conditions and operations of tho army, and 
the state of other branches of the puhiic service 
nnder I he supervision of the War Department, 
are satisfactorily presented in the accompanying 
report of the Secretary of Wnr. 

On the return of peace, our forces were with¬ 
drawn from Mexico, and the volunteers and that 
portion of tho regular army engaged for the war 
were disbanded. Orders have been issued for 
stationing tho forces of our permanent establish¬ 
ment at, various positions in our extended country, 
whore troops may he required. Owing to the re¬ 
moteness of some of these positions, the detach¬ 
ments have not yet reached their destination. Not¬ 
withstanding the extension of the limits of our 
country and the forces required in the new terri¬ 
tories, it is confidently believed that our preseut 
military establishment is sufficient for all exigen¬ 
cies, so long as our peaceful relations remain un¬ 
disturbed. 

Of the amount of military contributions collect¬ 
ed in Mexico, the Bum of seven hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand six hundred and fifty dollars 
was applied towards the payment of the first in¬ 
stalment due undor the treaty with Mexioo. The 
further sum of three hundred and forty-six thou¬ 
sand three hundred and sixty-nine dollars and 
thirty cents has been paid into the Treasury, and 
unexpended balances still remain in the hands of 
disbursing officers and those who were engaged 
in tho collection of these moneys. After the proc¬ 
lamation of peace, no further disbursements were 
made of any unoxpended moneys arising from 
this source. The balances on hand were direct ed 
to be pnidjnto the Treasury, and individual claims 
on the fund will romain unadjusted until Congress 
shall authorise their settlement and payment. 
These claims are not considerable in number or 
amount. 

1 recommend to your favorable consideration 
the suggestions of the Secretary of Wnr and the 
Secretary of the Navy iu regard to legislation on 
this subject. 

Our Indian relations are presented in a most 
favorable view in the report from tho War De¬ 
partment. The wisdom of our policy in regard 
to tho trib*H within our limits is clearly mani¬ 
fested by their improved and rapidly improving 
condition. 

A most important treaty with the Mcnomonics 
has boon recently negotiated by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs in person, by which all their 
lands in tho Stato of Wisconsin—being about, 
four millions of acres—has been ceded to the Uni¬ 
ted States. This treaty will bo submitted to the 
Senate for ratification at an early period of your 
present sossion. 

Within the last four years, eight important 
treaties have beon negotiated with different In¬ 
dian tribes, and at a oost of one million eight hun¬ 
dred and forty-two thousand dollars; Indian lands 
to the amount of more than eighteen million five 
hundred thousand acres have been ooded to the 
United States; and provision has been made for 
settling in the country west of the Mississippi the 
tribes which occupied this large extent of the 
public domain. The title to all the Indian lands 
within the sevoral States of our Union, with the 
exooption of a few small reservations, is now ex¬ 
tinguished, and a vast region opened for settle¬ 
ment and cultivation. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of 
the Navy gives a satisfactory exhibit of the ope¬ 
rations and condition of that branch of the public 
service. 

A number of small vessels suitable for entering 
the mouths of rivers were judiciously purchased 
during the war, and gave great efficiency to tho 
squadron in the Gulf of Mexico. On tho return 
of peace, ylten no longer valuable lot naval pur¬ 
poses, and liable to constant deterioration, they 
wore sold, ond the money placed in the Treasury. 

The number of men in tho naval service, au¬ 
thorized by law during the wnr, has been reduced 
by discharges below tho maximum fixed for the 
poacc establishment. Adequate squadrons are 
•maintained in the soveral quarters of the globe 
where experience has shown their services may 
bo most usefully employed; and the naval service 
was never in a condition of higher discipline or 
greater efficiency. 

I invite attention to the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Navy on the subject of the ma¬ 
rine corps. Tho reduction of the, corps at the end 
of the wnr required that four officers of each of 
the three lower grades sliould be dropped from 
tho rolls. A boavd of officers made the selection ; 
and those designated were necessarily dismissed, 
but without any alleged fault. 1 concur in opin¬ 
ion with the. Secretary, Hint tho serviee would he 
improved by reducing the landsmen, and increas¬ 
ing the marines. Suoh a measure would justify 
an increase of the number of officers to the extent 
of tho reduction by dismissal, and still the corps 
would have fewer officers than a corresponding 
number of men in the army. 

The contracts for the transportation of the 
mail in steamships, convertible into war-steamers, 
promise to realize all tho benefits to our com¬ 
merce and to tho navy which were anticipated. 
The first steamer thus secured to tho Govern¬ 
ment was launched in January, is. 17. There 
are now seven; and in another year there will, 
probably, bo not less than seventeen afloat. While 
this great national advantage is Bocured, our so¬ 
cial ami commercial intercourse is increased and 
promoted with Germany, Great Britain, and other 
parts of Europe, with all tho countries on tho 
west coast of our continent, especially with Ore¬ 
gon and California, and between tlie northern 
ami southern sections of the United States. Con¬ 
siderable revenue may be expected from postages; 
but the conncoted line from New York to Cha- 
gres, and thence across the isthmus to Oregon, 
cannot fail to exert a beneficial influence, not now 
to he estimated, on the interests of the manufac¬ 
tures, commerce, navigation, and currency of the 
United States. As an important part of the 
system, I recommend to your favorable conside¬ 
ration the establishment of the proposed line of 
steamers between New Orleans and Vera Cruz. 

11 promises tho most, happy results in cementing 
friendship between the two Republics, and in ex¬ 
tending reciprocal benefits to the trade and manu¬ 
factures of both. 

The report of tho Postmaster General will 
make known to you the operations of that Depart¬ 
ment, for the past year. 

It. is gratifying to find the revenues of the De¬ 
partment, under the rates of postage now estab¬ 
lished by law, so rupidly increasing. The gross 
amount of postages during the last fiscal year 
amounted to four million three hundred and 
Beventy-one thousand and soventy-sevon dollars, 
exceeding the annual average received for the 
nine years immediately preceding tho passage of 
t.hc act, of the third of March, 1843, by the sum 
of six thousand four hundred and fifty-tbroe 
dollars, and exceeding the amount received for 
t.hc year ending the thirtieth of June, 1817, by 
the sum of four hundred and twenty-five thou¬ 
sand one hundred and eighty-four dollars. 

The expenditures for the year, excluding the 
sum of ninety-four thousand six hundred and 
seventy-two dollars, allowed by Congress at its 
last session to individual claimants, and including 
the sum of one hundred thousand five hundred 
dollars paid for the services of the line of stenm- 
ers between Bremen and New York, amounted to 
four million one hundred and ninety-eight thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and forty-five dollars, which 
is less than the annual average for the nine years 
provious to the act of 1845, by three hundred 
thousand seven hundred and forty-eight dollars. 

The mail routes, on the thirtieth day of June 
last, were one hundred and sixty-three thousand 
two hundred and eight miles iu extent—lioing an 
increase during the last yoar of nine thousand 
three hundred and ninety miles. Tho mails were 
transported over them, during the same time, 
forty-ono million twelve thousand five hundred 
and seventy.nine miles; mailing an increase of 
transportation for the year of two million one 
hundred and twenty-four thousand six hundred 
and eighty miles, whilst the expense was less 
than that of the previous year by four thousand 
two hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

Tho increase in tho mail transportation within 
tho last three years has been five million three 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand three hun¬ 
dred and ten miles, whilst, the expenses were re¬ 
duced four hundrod and fifty-six thousand seven 
hundrej and thirty-eight dollars—making an in¬ 
crease of servioo at tho rate of fifteen per cent., 
and a reduction in the expenses of more than fif¬ 
teen per cent.. 

During the past year there have been employed, 
under contracts witli tho Post Office Department, 
two ocean steamers in conveying tho mails month¬ 


ly botweeu New York and Bremen, and one, sinoc 
October last, performing semi-monthly service 
botween ChiWleston and Havana ; and a ceiurnci 
has been made for the transportation of the I’aoifto 
mails across the isthmus from Chagees to Pi.uama. 

Under the authority given to tho Secretary 
oftho Navy, three ocean steamers have been con¬ 
structed and sent to the Pacific, and are expected 
to enter upon the mail service between Panama 
and Oregon, and the intermediate ports, on the 
first of January next, and a fourth has been en¬ 
gaged by him for the service between Havana 
and Chagres; so that a regular monthly mtjil line 
will he kopt up nfter that time between the Uni¬ 
ted States and our Territories on the Pacific. 

Notwithstanding this great increase in the mail 
service, should the revenue continue to increase 
the present year as it did in the last, there will be 
received near four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars more than the expenditure. 

These considerations hnve satisfied the Post¬ 
master Geneial that, with certain modifications of 
the act of 1845, the revenue may be still further 
increased, and a reduction of postages made to a 
uniform rate of five cents, without an interference 
with the principle, which has been constantly and 
properly enforced, of making the Department sus¬ 
tain itself. 

A well-digested cheap postage system is the 
beBt means of diffusing intelligence nmong the 
people, nnd is of so much importance in a country 
so extensive ns that of the United States, that I 
recommend to your favorable consideration the 
suggestions of the Postmaster General for its im¬ 
provement. 

Nothing oan retard the onward progress of our 
country, and provont us from assuming and main¬ 
taining the first rank among nations, but a disre¬ 
gard of tho experience of the past, and a recur¬ 
rence to an unwise public policy. Wc have just 
dosed a foreign wnr by an honorable peace—a 
war rendered necessary nnd unavoidable in vin¬ 
dication of the national rights and honor. The 
present condition of the country is similar in some 
respects to that which existed immediately after 
the close of t he war with Great Britain in 1815, 
and the occasion is deemed to be a proper one to 
take a retrospect of the measures of public policy 
which followed that war. There was at that pe¬ 
riod of our history a departure from our earlier 
policy. Tho enlargement of the powers of the 
Federal Government by construction, which ob¬ 
tained, was not warranted hy any just interpreta¬ 
tion of the Constitution. A few years after the 
close of that wnr, a series of measures was adopted, 
which, united nnd combined, constituted what was 
termed by their authors and advocates the 
I “ American system.” 

The introduction of the new policy was for a 
time favored hy the condition of the country ; by 
the heavy debt which had been contracted during 
the war ; by the depression of tho puhiic credit ; 
by the deranged state of the finances anil the cur¬ 
rency ; and by the commercial and pecuniary em¬ 
barrassment which extensively prevailed. These 
were not the only Causes which led to its establish¬ 
ment. The events of tho war with Great Britain, 
and the embairassmcnts which had attended its 
prosecution, had loft on the minds of many of onr 
statesmen the impression that our Government 
was not. strong enough, nnd that to wield its re¬ 
sources successfully in great emergenoies, nnd 
especially in war, more power should be concen¬ 
trated in its hands. This increased power they 
did not seek to obtain by the legitimate and pre¬ 
scribed mode—an amendment of the Constitution 
—but by construction. They saw Governments in 
the old world based upon different orders of so¬ 
ciety, and so constituted ns to throw the whole 
power of nations into the hands of a few, who 
taxed nnd controlled the many without responsi¬ 
bility or restraint. In that arrangement they 
'conceived the strength of nations in war con¬ 
sisted. There was also something fascinating in 
the ease, luxury,and display oftheliigher orders, 
who drew their wealth from tho toil of the labor¬ 
ing millions. The authors of the system drew 
their ideas of political economy from what they 
had witnessed in Europe, and particularly in 
Great Britain. They had viewed the enormous 
wealth concentrated in few hands, and had seen 
the splendor of the overgrown establishments of 
an aristocracy which wns upheld by the restric¬ 
tive policy. They forgot to look down upon the 
poorer classes of tho English population, upon 
whose daily and yearly labor the great establish¬ 
ments they so much admired were sustained nnd 
supported. They failed to perceive that the 
scantily-fed and half-clad operatives were not 
only in abject poverty, but were bound in chains 
of oppressive servitude for the benefit of invorid 
olnsscs, who were the exclusive objeots of the care 
of the Government. 

It was not possible to reconstruct society in the 
United States upon the European plan. Here 
there wns a written Constitution, by which or¬ 
ders and titles were not reoognised or tolerated. 
A system of measures was therefore devised, cal¬ 
culated, if not intended, to withdraw power grad¬ 
ually and silently from the States and the mass of 
tho people, and by construction to approximate our 
Government to the European models, substituting 
, an aristocracy of wealth for that of orders and ti¬ 
tles. 

Without reflecting upon tho dissimilarity of our 
institutions, nnd of the condition of our people 
and those of Europe, they conceived the vain idea 
of building up in the United States a system sim¬ 
ilar to that which they admired abroad. Great 
Britain had a national bank of large oapitul, in 
whose hands wns concentrated the controlliug 
monetary and financial power of the nation ; an in¬ 
stitution wielding nimost kingly power,ond exert¬ 
ing vast influence upon nil the operations of' 
trade, and upon the polioy of the Government it¬ 
self. Great Britain had nnonormous public debt, 
and it had become a pnrt of her public policy to 
regard this ns a “public blessing.” Great Britain 
had also a restrictive policy, which placed fetters 
and burdens on trade, and trammelled the pro¬ 
ductive industry of the mass of the nation. By 
her combined system of policy, the landlords and 
othor property-holdcrs were protected and en¬ 
riched by tlie enormous taxes which were levied 
upon tlie labor of the country for their advan¬ 
tage. 

Imitating this foreign policy, tlie first step in 
establishing tlie new system in tlie United States 
■was the establishment of a national bank. Not 
foreseeing tho dangerous power and countless 
evils which such an institution might entail on 
I he country, nor perceiving the connection which 
it wns designed to form between the bank and the 
other branches of the miscalled “American sys¬ 
tem,” butfeeling the embarrassments of the Trea¬ 
sury, and of tho business of the country, conse¬ 
quent upon tho wnr, some of our statesmen who 
had held different and sounder views were indu¬ 
ced to yield their soruples, and, indeed, settled 
convictions of its unconstitutionality, and to give 
it their sanction,ns an expedient which they vain¬ 
ly hoped might produce'rclicf. It was a most un¬ 
fort unate error, ns the subsequent history nnd final 
catastrophe of that dangerous and corrupt in¬ 
stitution have abundantly proved. The bank, 
with its numerous branches ramified into the 
States, soon brought many of the active political 
and commeroinl men in different sections of the 
oountry into tho relation of debtors to it, nnd de¬ 
pendents upon it for pecuniary favors; thus diffus¬ 
ing throughout the mass of society a great num¬ 
ber of individuals of power and influence to give 
tone to public opinion, and to not in concert in 
C/ises of emergency. The corrupt power of such 
a political engine is no longer a matter of specu¬ 
lation, having beon displayed in numerous in¬ 
stances, but most signally in tho political strug¬ 
gles of 1832->3-’4, in opposition to tlie publio will, 
represented by a fearless and patriotic President. 

But tlie bank was but one branch of the new 
system. A public debt of moro than one hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars existed ; and it is 
not to bo disguised that many of the autnors of 
the new system did not regard its speedy payment 
ns essential to the public prosperity, but looked 
upon its continuance as no national evil. Whilst 
tlie debt existed, it furnished aliment to the na¬ 
tional bank, and rendered increased taxation ne¬ 
cessary to the amount of tho interest, exceeding 
seven millions of dollars annually. 

This operated in harmony with the next branch 
of the new system, which was a high protective 
tariff. This was to afford bounties to favored 
classes nnd particular pursuits, at the expense 
of all others. A proposition to tax the whole peo¬ 
ple for the purpose of enriching a few. was too 
monstrous to he openly made The scheme was, 
therefore, veiled under the plausible but delusive 
pretext of n measure to proteot “ home industry;” 
and many of our people were, for a time, led to 
believe that a tax which in tlie main fell upon 
labor was for the benefit of the laborer who paid 
it. This branch of the system involved a part¬ 
nership between the Government and the favored 
classes — the former receiving the proceeds of 
the tax imposod on articles imported, and the lat¬ 
ter the increased price of similar articles produc¬ 
ed at home, caused by such tax. It is obvious 
that the portion to be received by the favored 
classes would, as a general rule, be increased in 
proportion to the increase of the rates of tax 
imposed, and diminished as those rates were 
reduced to the revenue standard required by the 
wants of the Government. The rates required 
to produce a sufficient revenue for the ordinary 
expenditures of Government, for necessary pur¬ 
poses, were not likely to give to the private part¬ 
ners in this scheme profits sufficient to satisfy 
their oupidity ; and hence a variety of expedients 
and pretexts were resorted to for the purpose of 
enlarging the expenditures, and thereby creating 
a necessity for keeping up a high protective tariff. 
The effect of this policy was to interpose artifi¬ 
cial restrictions upon the national course of the 
business and trade of the country, and to advance 
the interests of large capitalists and monopolists, 
at. the exponsc of the great mass of the people, 
who were taxed to increase their wealth. 
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Another branch of this system was a compre- pears that President Washington, while he yet 
hensive scheme of inlernal improvements, capable held the hank bill in his hands actually requested 
of indefinite enlargement, and sufficient to swal- Mr. Madison. >.t that time a member of the House 
low ufI as many millions annually ns could he ex- of Ilepresentalives. to prepare the draught of a 
noted from the foreign commerce of the country, veto message for him Mr. Madison, at his rc- 
1 Ins was a convenient and nec ssary adjunct of quest, did prepare therfvauglit of such a message, 
the protective tariff. It was to be the great ab- nod sent it to him on theAWenty-first of Februa- 
sorbent of any surplus which might at any time ry, 1791. A copy of this original draught, in 
accumulate in the Treasury, and of the taxes le- Mr. Madison's own handwriting, was carefully 
vied on the people, not for necessary revenue pur- preserved by him, nnd is among the papers lately 
poses, but for tho avowed object of affording pro- purchased by Congress. It is oreceded by a 
tcetion to the favored classes. note, written on the same sheet, which is also in 

Auxiliary to the same end, if it was not an es- Mr. Madison's handwriting, and is as follows 
sentini part of the system itself, was the scheme “ February 2tst, 1791. Copy of a paper made 
which, at a inter period, obtained, for distributing out and sent to the President at bis request, to 
the proceeds of thesales of thepubliclundsnmong be neady in case his judgment should finally de- 
the States. Other experiments were devised to oide against the bill for incorporating a national 
take money out, of the Treasury, and prevent its bank, the bill being then before him.” 
coming in from any other source thnn the protec- Among the objections assigned in this paper to 
live tariff. The authors and supporters of the the bill, and which were submitted for the con- 
system were the advocates of the largest expendi- sideration of the President, are the following ■ 
turcs. whether for necessary or useful purposes or «I object to the bill, because it is an essential 
not, because the larger the expenditures the great- principle of the Government, that powers not dele¬ 
er was the pretext for high taxes in the form of gated by the Constitution cannot be rightfully ex- 
protective duties. ercised; because the power proposed by the bill 

1 heso several measures were sustained by pop- to be exercised is not expressly designated nnd 
ulnr names and plausible arguments, by which because I cannot satisfy myself that it results from 
thousand- were deluded. The bank was repre- any express power by fair nnd safe rules of inter- 
sented to be an indispensable fiscal agent for the pretation.” 

Government; was to equalize exchanges, and to The weight of the precedent of the bank of 
regulate and furnish a sound currency, always 1791, and the sanction of the great name of Wash- 
and everywhere of uniform value. The protec- ington, which has been so often invoked in its 
tivc tariff was to give employment to “American support, are greatly weakened by the dcvelop- 
lnbor at advanced prices; was to protect “ home ment of these facts. The experiment of that 
industry," and furnish a steady market for the bank satisfied the country that it ought not to be 
farmer. Internal improvements were to bring confined, and at the end of twenty years Congress 
trade into every neighborhood and enhance the refused to recharter it. It would have been fortu- 
value of every man’s property. The distribution nate for the country, and saved thousands from 
of the land money was to enrich the States, finish bankruptcy and ruin had our puhiic men of 1816 
their public works, plant schools throughout their resisted the temporary pressure of the times upon 
borders, nnd relieve them from taxation. IJut our financial and pecuniary interests and re- 
tbc fact, that for every dollar taken out of the fused to Charter the second bank. Of this the 
Treasury for these objects, a much largersum was country became abundantly satisfied, and at the 
transferred from the pockets of the people to the close of its twenty years’ duration, as in the case 
favored classes, was carefully concealed, as was of the first bank, it also ceased to exist Under 
also the tendency if not the ultimate deslgu of the the repeated blows of President Jackson it reeled 
system to build up an aristocracy of wealth, to and fell, and a subsequent attempt to charter ft 
control the masses of society, and monopolize the similar institution was arrested hy the veto of 
political power of the country. President Tyler. 

The several branches of this system were so Mr. Madison, in yielding his signature to the 
intimately blended together, that in their opera- charter of 1816, did so upon the ground of the 
tion each sustained nnd strengthened the others, respect due to precedents; and, as he snbsequent- 
Their joint operation was to add new burdens of ly declared, “the Bank of the United States, 
taxation and to encourage a largely increased and though, on the original question, held to be un¬ 
wasteful expenditure of public money. It was constitutional, received the Executive signature.” 
the interest of the bank that the revenue collected It is probable that neither the bank of 1791 
and the disbursements made by the Government nor that of 1816, would have been chartered but 
should be large, because, being the depository of for the embarrassments of the Government in its 
the public money, the larger the amount, the finances, the derangement of the currenoy and 
greater would be the bank profits by its use. It the pecuniary pressure which existed—the’ first 
was tlie interest of the favored classes, who were the consequence of the wnr of the Revolution, and 
enriched by the protective tariff, to have the rates the second the consequence of the war of 1813. 
of that protection as high as possible; for the Both were resorted to in the delusive hope that 
higher those rates, the greater would be their they would restore public credit, and afford relief 
advantage. It wns the interest of the people of to the Government, and to the business of the 
all those sections and localities who expected to country. 

be benefited by expenditures for internal im- Those of our publio men who opposed the 
provements, that the amount collected should be wholo “American system” at its oommenoement 
as large ns possible, to the end that the sum dis- and throughout its progress, foresaw and predict- 
bursoa might also be the larger. Tlie States, be- ed that it was fraught with incalculable mischiefs, 
ing the beneficiaries in the distribution of the and must result in serious injury to the best inter- 
laud money, had an interest in having the rates eats of the country. For a series ofyears, their wise 
of tax imposed by the protective tariff large counsels were unheeded, nnd the system was cs- 
cnough to yield a sufficient revenue from that tablished. It was soon apparent that its practi- 
souroe to meet tho wants of the Government, eal operation was unequal and unjust upon differ- 
without disturbing or taking from them the land ent portions of the country, and upon the people 
fund; so that each of the branches constituting engaged in different pursuits. Ail were equally 
tlie system had a common interest in swelling the entitled to the favor mud protection of the Govern- 
publio expenditures. They had a direct interest ment. It fostered nnd elevated tho money power, 
in maintaining the public debt unpaid, anil in- and enriched the favored few by taxing labor and 
creasing its amount, because this would produce at the expense of the many, its effect was to 
an annual increased drain upon the Treasury, “make the richer richer, and the poor poorer.” 
to the emonnt of the interest, and render nug- Its tendency was to create distinctions In soolety 
mented taxes necessary. The operation and ne- based on wealth, and to give to the fiivored olnss- 
cessary effect of the whole system were, to en- es undue control and sway in our Government, 
courage large and extravagant expenditures, and It was an organized money power, which resisted 


eretiou, whereby they may oppress the minority. 

The people of tlie United States are not hliod to the foot 
that they may be temporarily misled, and that their repre¬ 
sentatives legislative and executive, may be min'iikcn or 
inajieneed in their action by improper molivea. They hnve 
therefore interposed between themselves and the laws which 
may he passed by their publio agents, various representa¬ 
tions, siich as Assemblies, Senates, and Governors, in their 
several States; a House of Representatives, a Senate, and a 
President of the United States. The people nan by their own 

atives, immediately elected hy thein^imr^can’tho'Senate; 
nor oan both together, without *he concurrence of the Presi- 
dent, or a vote^of twi> thirds of both Houses. 

of their representative.*; 'ami, 6 U^delc^ting^to ^t'hem' the 
power of legislation, they have fenced them around with 
checks, to aruard against the elfectH O' hasty action, of error, 
of combination, and of possible corruption. Krror, selfishness 
and taction, have often Bought to rend asunder this web of 
checks, and subject the Government to the control of fannt’o 
and sinister influences; but these efforts have oulv satisfied 
the people of the wisdom of the checks which they have im¬ 
posed, and of the necessity of preserving them unimpaired. 

The truo theory of our system is not to govern by the acts 
tionlnter^^checks 8 ^ ° f r f l I> ” ftent l atlve8 - The Conatitu- 
in order to give time f*r error to be corrected, aud delusion’ 
to pass ajvay; bid if the people settle down into a firm con¬ 
viction different from that of their representatives, they (rive 
effect to their opinions by changing their public servants. 

c V ec * , J 8 w , h,c Jl th ® rf 0 P!e imposed on their publio ser- 
vants, in the adoption of the Constitution, are the best evi- 
dence of their capacity for self-government. They know that 
the men whom they elect to publio stations rreof like infirm¬ 
ities and passions with themselves, and not to he trusted 
without being restricted by co ordinate authorities and con¬ 
stitutional limitations. Who that has witnessed the legisla- 
knowjf ( ;° ng !T *° r : the la " ,t Gtlrty .V^irs will say thut he 
public good, have been carried? Who'wiU denythat in the 
State Governments, by combinations of 2nd!vidua»s and sec¬ 
tions, in derogation of the general interest, banks have been 
chartered, systems of internal improvement adopted, and 
debts entailed upon the people, repressing their growth, and 
impairing their energies for years to come? 

A fter so much experience, it cannot be said that absolute 
seotatives orThat tbe^ ^ of ftn - v 0,,e 8et of repre - 

ment, which is admitted in its broadest extent,11 a c^nolu- 
Twu a T ffUmc " t to pr ? ve the prudence, wisdom, and integrity 
of their representatives. b 

The pcple, by the Constitution, have commanded the 
rresident, as much as they have commanded the Legislative 

take a solemn oath to support, that If Congress pass nv bill 
which he cannot approve, “he shall return it to the House iu 
which it originated, with his objections.” In withholding 
from it his approval and signature, he is executing the will 
ot the people, constitutionally expressed, as much as the 
Congress that passed it. No bill is presumed to be in accord¬ 
ance with the populsrwill until it shall have passed through 
all the branches of the Government required by the Consti¬ 
tution to make it a law. A bill which passes the House of 
Representatives may be rejected by the Senate; and so a bill 
P' ased by the Senate may be rejected by the House. In e» ih 
other t,IC rMp<!oli,e exercise the veto power on tho 

Congress, and each House of Congress, hold under the 
Constitution a check upon the President, aud he, by the 
Ppwer of the qualified veto, a check upon Congress. When 
the President recommends measures to Congress, he avows, 
in the most solemn form, his opinions, gives his voice in their 
favor, and pledges himself iu advance to approve them if 
passed by Congress^ if he acts without due consideration, or 

differ with him in opinion, they excroiso thru- , $ 0 U p’ on his 
recommendations, and reject them; aud there is no appenl 
ftom their decision, but to tho people at the ba'lof-box. 
These are proper oh.wks upon the Executive, wisely Inter 
posed by the Constitution. None will be foiiDd to object to 
them, or to wish them removed. It Is equally important that 
the constitutional checks of the Executive upon the Leglala- 
tive brunch should be preserved. 

1 f it be said that the representatives in the popular branch 
of Congress are chosen directly by tlie peiple, it is answered, 
the people elect the President. If both Houses represent tlie 
states an > the people, so does the President. The President 
represents in the Executive department the whole people o' 
the United States, as each member of the Legislative depart- 


Cover nine it—-the Executive, Legislative, and Jitdlclal- 
nuiHt.be If f'In the exorcise of Its appropriate powers. If 
the Executive or the Judicial branch he deprived of powers 
conferred upon either as oheoks on the Legislative the pre¬ 
ponderance of the latter will become disproportionate and 
absorbing, and the others Impotent for the accomplishment 
of the great objects for which they were established Or. 
ganiaed as they are hy the Constitution, they iy„rk together 
Judkdary’shaff be ^deprlv-ell oMbi and the 

ofUm ln ,hcm ’ i Hmlof f ‘ l ' olr 4 uepro portions, theeqnlTSrinm 


JLegiBintive oranen. 

'The Executive, Legislative, a, d J d cial iaob constitutes 
a separate co-ordinate department of (be Government - and 
each is independent of the others. In the performance of 
their respective duties tinder the Constitution, neither can 
In Its legitimate action, oontrol the others. They each act 
upon their several responsibililica in their respective spheres • 
but if the doctrines now maintained be oorreot, the Execu’ 
tive must become practically subordinate to the Legislative 
and the Judiciary must become suboidinute to both the Le¬ 
gislative and the Executive; and thus the whole power of 
tJjc Government would be merged in a single department. 
Whenever, if ever, this Rhall occur, onr glori n« system of 
be Btiooeed d'*^ [^ overmn, ;j* t wln crumble Into ruins—to 
despotism. I am fnHYoni believimr th«t thl'« 


.ringing upon int n«>wer or uuties or either of the other de¬ 
partments of the Government. 

The power of she Executive veto was exeroisod by the 
fir.st and most illustrious of my predecessors, and by four of 
hia successors who preceded me in the administration of the 
Government, and, it is believed, in no instance prqjndlolally 
t > the public Interests. It has never been, nnd there is but 
evM desire" ,h *e es e, T onn b ” ab,,8,,,, • President will 
to that of Congress He mutt always exercise tfe°nower 
reluctantly and only in cares where his convictions make It 
a matter of stern duty, which lie cannot eseapo. Indeed 
there is more danger that the President, from tho repug¬ 
nance he must always feel to coma in collision with Con¬ 
gress may fall to exerolse it incases where the preservation 
of the Constitution from infraction, or the public good nnv 
demand it, than that ho will ever exercise it unnecessarily 

Curing the period I have administered the Executive de¬ 
partment of the Government, great and Important questions 
° f J-i- b li° P 011 ^ 1 I” 81 ?" «ml dome*tty, have arisen, upon 
that my Administration has fallen upon eventful tiniesT"T 

ties devolved upon me. With no other object than the pub¬ 
lic good, the ondurlng fame, and permanent prosperity of 
my country, I hnve pursued tho convictions of my own 
host Judgment. The Impartial arbitrament of enlightened 
public opinion, present and future, will determine how far 


invoking the Idessingsof the Almighty u| 


im. milieu ocaies, as cacu manner of the Legislative depart- 
remit represents portions of them. 


thereby to increase the public patronage, and the popular will, and sought to shape and oontrol 
maintain a rich and splendid Government, at the the public polioy. 

expense of a taxed and impoverished people. Under the pernicious workings of this combin- 

It is manifest that this scheme of enlarged ed system of measures, tho country witnessed al¬ 
teration and expenditures, had it continued to ternate seasons of tompornry apparent prosperity ; 
prevail, must soon have converted the Govern- of sudden nnd disastrous commercial revulsions • 
ment of the Union, intended by its framers to of unprecedented fluctuation of prioes, and de- 
be a plain, cheap, and simple Confederation of pression of the great interests of agriculture. 
States, united together for common protection, navigation, and oommerce; of general pecuniary 
and charged with a few specific duties, relating suffering, and of final bankruptcy of thousands, 
chiefly to our foreign'affairs, into a consolidated After a severe struggle of more than a quarter of 
empire, depriving the States of their reservtd a century, the system was overthrown, 
rights, oaid the people of their just power and The bank has been succeeded by a practical sys- 
control in the administration of their Govern- tern of finance, oonduoted and controlled solely by 
ment. in this manner the whole form and char- the Government, The constitutional currency 
acter of the Government would be changed, not has been restored; the public oredit maintained 
by an amendment of the Constitution, but by unimpaired, even in a period of foreign war; and 
resorting to an unwarrantable and unauthorized the whole country has beoome satisfied that banks, 
construction of that instrument. National or State, are not necessary as fiscal agents 

The indirect mode of levying the taxes by a of the Goverement. Revenue duties have taken 
duty on imports prevents the mass of the people the place of the protective tariff. The dstribution 
from readily perceiving the amount they pay, and of the money derived from the sale of the public 
has enabled the few who are thus enriched, and lands has been abandoned, and the corrupting sys- 
who seek to wield the political power of the coun- tem of internal improvements, it is hoped, has 
try, to deceive nnd delude them. Were the taxes been effectually checked. 

collected by a direct levy upon the people, as is It is not doubted, that if this whole train of 

the case in the States, this could not occur. measures, designed to take wealth from the many. 

The whole system was resisted from its incep- and bestow it upon the few, were to prevail, the 
tion by many of our ablest statesmen, some of effect would be change the entire character of the 
whom doubted its constitutionality and its expedi- Government. One only danger remains. It is the 
ency. while others believed it was, in all its branch, seductions of that branohof the system which con¬ 
es, a flagrant and dangerous infraction of the sists in internal improvements, holding out, as it 
Constitution. docs, inducements to the people of particular sec- 

That a national bank, a protective tariff, levied tions and localities to embark the Government in 
not to raise tho revenue needed, but for protection them, without stopping to calculate the inevitable 
merely, internal improvements, and the distribu- consequences. This branch of the system is so 
tion of the proceeds of the sale of the public lands, intimately combined and linked with the others, 
are measures without the warrant of the Constitu- that as surely as an effect is produced by an ade- 
t.ion, would, upon the maturest consideration, seem quate cause, if it be resusoitated and revived, nnd 
to be clear. It is remarkable that no one of these firmly established, it requires no sagacity to fore¬ 
measures, involvingsuch momentous consequences, see that it will necessarily aud speedily draw 
is authorized by any express grant of power in after it the reestablishment of a National Bank, 
the Constitution. No one of them is “incident to, the revival of a protective tariff, the distribution 
as being necessary and proper for the execution of the land money, and not only the postponement 
of, the specific powers” granted by the Constitu- to the distant future of the payment of the pres- 
tion. The authority under which it has been at- ent national debt-, but its annual increase, 

tempted to justify each of them is derived from 1 entertain the solemn conviction, that if the 

inferences nnd constructions of the Constitution interna] improvement branch of the “ American 
which its letter and its whole object and design system” he not firmly resisted at this time, the 
do not warrant. Is it to be conceived that such whose series of measures composing it will be 
immense powers would have been left by the fra- speedily reestablished,nnd the country be thrown 
mers of the Constitution to mere inferences and back from its present high state of prosperity, 
doubtful constructions! Had it been intended to which the existing policy has produced, and be 
confer them on the Federal Government, it is but destined again to witness all the evils, commercial 
reasonable to conclude that it would have been revulsions, depression of prioes, and pecuniary 
done by plain and unequivocal grants. This was embarrassments, through which we hnve passed 
not done; but the whole structure of which the during the last twenty-five years. 

“American system” consisted, was reared on no To ffuHrdnsainstootiseqaenres so ruinous, is an objector 
ot her or better foundation than forced implications u,S 1 ,S il OT™TOriTy < oflho e oount^ 1I18r in ■i U(i ff menf the con - 
and inferences of power which its authors nssum- j havo felt it to be an imperative obligation to withhold 
ed might be adduced by construction :Vom the my constitutional sanction from two bills which had passed 
c ons«itutio P . in^M^re^^ 

But it has been urged that the national bank, ana conflicting in their provisions with the views here ex- 
which constituted so essential a branch of this . 

combined system of measures, was not a new mea- ti I 8 K'th™ ootSns tatataSta 

sure, and that its constitutionality had been pre- the Executive department of the Government, deemed it my 
viously sanctioned, because a bank had been char- duty to exercise; and on this last occasion of making to 
tered in 1791, and had received the offical sig. 

nature of President Washington. A few facts pies and considerations which have governed my action. I 
will show the just weight to which this precedent deem this tlie more necessary, because after the lapse of 
should be entitled, as bearing upon the question of 

constitutionality. p aw *er bv the. President has for the first time been drawn se- 

Great division of opinion upon the subject ex- ril ^ l8l y.\ n question by a portion of my fellow-oitizers. 
isted in Congress. It is well known that Presi- „aTopi s ™d'theTou^'^^epreintaftv’Smfsenafr 1 ! 
dent Washington entertained serious doubts both shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President 
as. to the constitutionality and expediency of the of the United States; if he approve, he shull. sign it,bot ir 
measure; and while the bill was before him for 

his official approval or disapproval, so great were st large on their journal, ami proccc i to reconsider its” 
these doubts, that he required “tie opinion in The preservation of the Constitution from infraction is the 
writing” of the members of his Cabinet, to aid President's highest dnty. He is bonnd to discharge that 
him in arriving at a decision. His Cabinet gave thofe’ who W may T 4iiler a with°hi!n < Tn r 'opfnion. He "hf bonnd 
their opinion, and were divided upon the subject— to disoharge it, as well by his obligations to the people who 


In tl e e rciae f tl ' ' f h 11 Stra ' l,!er “'■ 

responsible not only to sit enlightened publio oplnfrn, but to 
the people of the whole Union, who elected him, as the repre¬ 
sentatives in the legislative branches, who differ with him 
■n opinion, are responsible to the people of particular States, 

deny to the President the exercUe'’oTthi“ pjwe'nwonhTheto 
repeal that provision of the Constitution which confers it 
upon him. To charge that its exorcise unduly controls the 
Legislative wi I, i» to conn,lain of the Constitution itsolf 
11 the 1 residential veto bo oltlected to upon the ground that 
it oheoks and thwarts the public will, upon the same nrinei- 
ple the equality of representation of the States in the Senate 
should be stricken out of the Constitution. The vote of a 

the mmit miportantmea»urea "fttuh^fr' 'f U “ Ulil,,r ”^ n 
New York; and yet the one represents a Sla's containing, 
according to the existing spporti. ninent. of Representatives 
in tin House of He resentotivee, but one thirty-fourth part 
of the population uf the other. Hy the constitutional compo¬ 
sition of the Senate, a majority of that bo«Iy from the smaller 
States represents less than oue-fonrtb of the people of the 
Union There ore thirty States; and, under the existing 
apportionment of Representatives, there are two hundred 
and thirty members in the House of Representatives Six- 
teen of the smaller State* are represented in that House hy 
hut fifty members; and yet the Senators from these States 
constitute a majority of the Senate. So that the President 
may recommend a measure to Congress, and it may receive 


General Hamilton being in favor of, and Mr. have clothed him with his exalted trust, as by his oath of of- | 
Jefferson and Mr. Randolph being opposed to, the ^" k ^denUn^y Iwe^ ^*th“pr?™^e^f 
constitutionality and expediency of the bank. It views different- from his own iu one or both Houses of Con- 
is well known, al80, thut President Washington gress. It is not alone hasty and inconsiderate legislation 
retained the bin f,„„ Monday, the fourteenth, 'i; a !, b ?A s c ^,^ 

when It was presented to him, until Friday, the w |,j„ h hc dee , M subversive of tlie Constitution, or of the 
twenty-fifth of February—being the last moment vital interests of the country, it i- his solemn ilnty to stand 
permitted him by the Constitution to deliberate, in 'h* breach.and resist them. The President is bound to 
when he finally yielded to it his reluctant assent! rpmA Kun for h?.“ C°S“n 

and gave it his signature. It is certain that as makes this his duty, and he cannot esoape it If he would, 
late as the twenty.third of February—being the He has no election In deciding upon any bill presented to 
ninth day after the bill was presented to hint—he approve^be Constitntfon »minands hl^^'retnrefthe'bSl 
had arrived at no satisfactory conclusion; for on totheHonseinwhiohitoriginated.with Msobjeotitms; andif 
that day he addressed a note to General Hamil- hefailtodo thi8wlthlntondaya,(Suudaysexoopted,)StehaU 
ton, in which he informs him that “this bill was b “ 0 '^ t a“ofr^t^thlrt« gl 'of 

presented to me by the joint committee of Con- and, in that event, the bill becomes a law "without his sanc- 
gress at 12 o’clock on Monday, the fourteenth in- tion. If his objections be not thus overruled, the subject is 
slant;” and he requested hia opinion, “to what '“'ly postponed, and is referred to the States and the people, 
precise period, by legal interpretation of the Con- isncgativ™roere r |V^^ He'can ^nact^no 

stitution, can the President retain it in his pos- law. Tlie only direct, therefore of hie withholding his ap- 
session, before it becomes a law by the lapse of “ f » b i n passed by Congress, is to suffer the existing 

ten days.” If the proper construction was, that {j” ^."reTto enabhfthe^the neonle'fr'consider 
the day on which the bill was presented to the and ait upon the subject, in tlic election of pnhlio agents who 
President, and the day on which his action was will carry out their wishes and instructions. Any attempt 
had upon it, were both to be counted inclusive, which"!' cann^Mprove t would <i be a v'iolatfrn *f the^Yrlt 
then the time allowed him, within which it would Ckmstitntion; palpable and"ffagrant; and? if snccess- 

be competent for him to return it to the House fnl, would breakdown the independence of the Executive de¬ 
in which it originated, with his objections, would p-rtment, and make the President elected by the people, and 
expire on Thursday, t’he twenty-fourih ofFebru- 

ary. Gen. Hamilton on the same day returned der, on his part, of the powers with which the Constitution 
an answer, in which he states: “I give it as my has invested his office, would effect a practical alteration of 
opinion'that you have ten days, exclusive of that ' vlth<mt resorting to the prescribed proocse 

on which the bill was delivered to you, and Sun- ’ With the motives or considerations which may induce 
days; hence, in the present case, if it is returned Congress to pass any bill, the President can have nothing to 
on Friday, it will be in time.” By this construe- ^-'"“rtMwactira^effMt^meir measnres'wben co!m 
tion, which the President adopted, he gained |Sred with the Constitution or the public goo”d. s,w en °° m ' 
another day for deliberation, and it was not until lint it lias been urged, by those who object to tho exercise 
the twenty-fifth of February that he signed of thi8 undoubted constitutional iwwer, that it asset's the 
the bill; thus affording conclusive proof that he Mv^fthemselves -"that there is greatersafety in s*nnmer- 
had at last obtained his own consent (0 sign it, ous representative body than in the single Exscctive created 
not without great and insuperable difficulty. Ad- hy the Constitution; and that the Executive vetois a “one- 
ditionnl light has been recently shed upon the S'thla'objecHonIfcl*onh-nreresary tooonalder the frame 
serious doubts which he had on the subject, and true characterof our system. Oitrs is not a consolidated 
amounting at one time to a conviction that it was empire, but a confederated Union. The States, before the 
his duty to withhold his approval from the bill 

This is found among the manuscript papers of di S not loRe that character. Abey clothed the Federal Qov- 
Mr. Madison, authorized to be purchased for the eminent with certain powers and reserved ail others, inolnd- 
use of the Government hy an act of the last ses- ing theft own sovoreignty, fr themselvffl^-They8«»' ,,1 e4 
sion of Congress, and now for the first time ac- ^ «vy“imlStion« whfrh’tbey inoor^rated into’lhe I'ed 
cessiblo to the public. From these papers, it ap- eral Conatltution, whereby the different departments of the 


deliberation, resolve on measures 


approve,'the Constitution commands him to return the bill 
to the House in which it originated, with Ids objections; and if 


tion. If his objections be not thus overruled, the subject is 
only postponed, and is feferred to the States and the people, 
f r their consideration and decision. The President’s power 


large acutes, c >nMining more than three-fourths of the whole 
population of^theUnited States; and yet the measure may 

States. None, it is presumed, can be^ound readylto change 
the organization of the Senate on this acoount, or to strike 


should be practically abollahed, the power of the Vice Presi- 

eroises the veto power as effectually by rejecting a bill by 

and sign it. This power has been exercised by the 1 Vice 
President, in a few instances, the most important of which 
wa* the rejection of the bill to recharter the Bank of the 
United States in 1811. It may happen that a bill may be 
passed by a large majority of the House of Representatives, 
and may be supported by the Senators from the larger States 


power under the Constitution. 

But it is, in point of fact, untrne that an act passed by 
Congress is conclusive evidence that It is an emanation of the 
popular will. A majority of the whole number elected to 
each House of Congress constitutes a quorum, and a majority 
of that quorum is competent to pass laws. It might happen 
that a quorum of the House of Ucprefentatives, consisting of 

to that House, might pass a bill by a majority of a single 
vote, and in that ease a fraction more than one-fourth of the 
people of the United States would be represented by those 
who voted for it. It. might happen that the same bill might 
be passed by a majority of one, of a quorum of the Senate, 
composed of .Senators from the fifteen smaller States and a 
single Senator from a sixteenth State, and, if the Senators 
voting for it happen to be from the elarht of the «malle*t of 
these States, it would be passed by the votes of Senators from 
States having but fourteen Representatives in tho House of 
Representatives, and containing less than one-sixteenth of 
the whole population of the United States. This extreme 
case is stated to illustrate the fact, that the mere passage of 
a bill by Congress* is no conclusive evidence that those who 
passed it represent the majority of the people of the United 


thin Houses Many instances i f this might be given. In¬ 
deed, our experience proves that many of the moat importar t 
acts of Congress are postponed to the last days, and often the 
last hours of a session, when they are disposed of in haste, 
and by Houses but little exceeding the number necessary to 
form a quorum. 

Besides, in most of the .States the members of the House 
of Representatives are chosen by pluralities, and not by in*- 
jorities of alfthe voters in^thdr jrespgJtlve districts; and it 

the minority. * P® p an that reoeiv d by 

If the principle insisted on be sonnd, then the Constitution 
should be so changed that no bill shall become a Uw uuless 
it is voted for by members representing in each House a ma¬ 
jority of the whole people of the United States. We must 
remodel our whole system, strike down and abolish not only 
the salutary checks lodged m the Executive branch, but must 
strike out and abolish those lodged in the Senate also, and 
thus practically invest the whole power of the Government-in 

absolute, y «nd whioh may become despotO.^To conrornTIo 
this doctrine of the right of majorities to rule,independent of 
the checks and limitations of the Constitution, we must rev¬ 
olutionize our whole system. We must destroy the constitu¬ 
tional compact by which the several Stales agreed to form a 
Federal Union, and rnsh into consolidation, which must end 
in monarchy or despotism. No «no advocates suoh a propo¬ 
sition ; and yet the doctrine maintained, if carried out, must 
lead to this rosult. 

One great object of the Constitution in conferring upon 
the President a qualified negative upon the legislation of 
Congress, was to protect minorities from injustice and op¬ 
pression by majorities. The equality of their representa¬ 
tion in the Senate, and the veto power of the President, are 
the constitutional guaranties which the smal’er States have 
that »heir rights will be respected. Without, these guaran¬ 
ties, »n meir lutitrests wuuianeaitne mercy or majorities m 
Congress representing the larger States. To the smaller 
and weaker States, therefore, the preservation of this power, 
and its exorcise upon proper occasions demanding it. is of 
vital importance. They ratified the Constitution, and en¬ 
tered into the Union, securing to themselves an equal rep¬ 
resentation with the larger States in the Senate; and they 
agreed to be bound by all laws passed by Congress upon the I 
express condition, and none other, that they should he ap¬ 
proved by the President, or passed, his objections to the , 
contrary notwithstanding, by a vote of two-thirds of both 
Houses. Upon this condition they have a right to insist, as 
a part of the oompact to which they gave their assent. 

A bill might be pasted by Congress against the will of 
the whole people of a particular State, and against the 
votes of its fcenat* rs and all its Representatives. However 
prejudicial it might be to the intcrei-ts of such State, it 
would be bound by it if the President, shall approve It, or 
it should be passed by a vote of two-thirds of both Houses; 
but it has a right to demand that the President shall exer¬ 
cise his constitutional power, and arrest it, if his judgment, 
is against it. If he surrender this power, or fail to exeroiRe 
it in a case where he cannot approve it would make his 
formal approval a mere mockery, and would Iks itself a 
violation of the Constitution, nnd the dissenting State would 
become bound by a law which had not been passed accord 
ing to the sanctious of the Constitution 

The objection to the exercise of the veto power is founded 
upon an idea respecting the popular will, which, if carried 
onfc, would annihilate State sovereignty, and snbBtitute for 
the present Federal Government a consolidation directed 
hy a supposed numerical majority. A revolution of the Gov¬ 
ernment would be silently effected, and the States would be 
subjected to laws to which they had never given their con- 

Ttae Supreme Court of the United States Is invested with 


to wise results, ami suoh as may redonmt to tlie''happiness, 
the honor, end tho glory or our beloved country. 

. JAMES K. POLK. 

Wasuinoton, December 5, 1848. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Centiriew. Edited hy Rufus W. Griswold. New’York; 

Appleton & Co. 

The indefatigable Mr. Griswold deserves well 
of his countrymen, for bringing within their 
reach productions which otherwise wore inacces¬ 
sible to the great majority of them. This volume 
contains select specimens of the Saored Poets of 
England and America, for tho last three centu¬ 
ries, tho materials being ohiefty furnished by two 
English compilations, “ Gems of the British Sn¬ 
ored Poets,” lately published by a member of the 
University of Oxford, anil “ Lives of the English 
Sacred Poets," by Robert ArisWillmott, of Trin¬ 
ity CoBego. These he has re-arranged, adding 
to them also selections from some thirty other 
poets in England, nnd from the writingsof Dwight 
Adams, Doane, Ilillhouse, Wilcox, Croswcll, 
Norton, Whittier, Coxc, Pierpont, Dana, Sigour¬ 
ney, Enstham, Peabody, Bethunc, and Bryant, of 
our own country. 

Wo can easily conceive how diffioult must bo 
the task of gelling up such a work os this ; the 
immense quantity of materials to oxnmino and 
select from must greatly perplox a compiler. But 
it is impossible to attribute the total omission of 
the name of Charles Wesley in a compilation of the 
Snored Poets of England, while copious quota¬ 
tions are made from FIntman and Blaokmore, to 
any but sectarian motives. Some of the hymns 
of Charles Wesley rank with the first class of 
smred lyrics. Evon Mr. Griswoldfindsropm but 
for a single quotation from him; and no place is 
assigned to his brother, while liberal extracts arc 
given from Baxter, nnd the whole of his poem, 
entitled “Valediction,” is printed, one passage 
from which will servo to show its taste. He is 
singing of “tile man ”: 

“ Hie Iieail oomej llrat at birth, 

“ As nature ahootefch tbrtliq 
“ Hia fret grow liighoat; 

“ To kick at all above, 

“ And Bpuvn at eaving love!” 

Among the American names quoted, we do not 
find that of Willis, some of whose Scripture 
peices ought certainly to have found a place in 
this collection. 

But, Mr. Griswold has furnished the public 
with a delightful volume, end this is say ing a 
great deal, for rich specimens of sacred poetry do 
not abound in our language. 

The book is a large octavo, got up in Appleton’s 
best style, illustrated by elegant engravings, and 
brilliantly bound. In this connection, we would 
direct attention to the new bookstore of Taylor 
& Maury, on Pennsylvania avenue, above 9th 
street, to whom we are indebted for this volume. 
Their store ib fitted up in beautiful style, con¬ 
tains a fine assortment of books, nnd is rich in all 
those attractions with which booksellers know 
how to invest their wares. We are glad to see 
this kind of enterprise in Washington. 

We observe also that the bookselling establish¬ 
ments of Farnham, at tho corner of 11th street 
and the avenue, W. Adam, and Franck Taylor! 
on the avenue, between 4> d and 6th streets, are all 
preparing for the holydays. 

The Westminster Ukvikw. October, 1848. New York. 

Leonard Scott & Co. 

Lord John Russell, as a literary man, is han¬ 
dled in this number without gloves. We were not 
before aware that he was suoh a pretender to lit¬ 
erature. An artiole on the Causes of Poverty in¬ 
sists upon the Malthusian remedy. Another, on 
the Clearances and Improvements of Waste 
Lands, proposes what would bo thought, even in 
this oountry, very bold and radical measures of 
dealing with the imbecile landlords. The progress 
of tho Frenoh Revolution is treated in a liberal 
spirit, and with much ability. The other articles 
for the most part are literary, 

Wc like the fearless radicalism of this number, 
and tho blully with whioh the most Uberal views 
are maintained. 

Blackwood's Kdinhuiioh Maoazine. November, 1818 

New York: Leonard Scott tc Co. For sale by William' 

Adam, Bookseller, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

Blackwood this month deals liberally in politics 
and satire, enforcing vigorously hich-toned XfiTy- 
ism, and aiming the shafts bf'Itis satire at every 
variety of liberalism. 

He is severe on Germany and its Parliament, 
and makes a clover hit at Dumas and his school. 
“ Lifo in the Far West.” is closed iu this num¬ 
ber, aud an interesting memoir of the author, 
Lieutenant Ruxton, is appended. 


riUPROVHMENTSAnOIlT TTIE PRESIDENT'SHottSE.— 

We lmvc already alluded to the improvements, in 
the way of grading, &e., whioh are being made on 
tlu> south aide of the President’s House; and we 

now chronicle with additional pleosurotheehanges 

taking place opposite the Executive mansion, on 
Pennsylvania avenue. The paving is progressing 
with vigor, nnd we should suppose the entire 
street in front of the public buildings would be 
finished within a fortnight. The two pieoes of 
wooden fence, which have heretofore disfigured the 

sidewalk in front of the State and War Depart¬ 
ments, have been torn down, and in their stead an 
iron fence is being ereoted.— Intelligencer. 

Thf. Congressional Library.— Among the im¬ 
provements which have recently been made at the 
Capitol, we notice with pleasure the re-arranging 
of tho Library room at the northern end of tho 
Capitol. Not only has it been newly carpeted, 
hut several new oases have been erected, nnd the 
books are now all arranged in the best possible 
order. A goodly number of new volumes have 
also been added during the recess. After having 
been closed for about a month past, the entire 
Library was thrown open for the first time on 
•Saturday week, nnd the polite gentlemen who 
superintend its affairs are again at their posts of 
duty.— lb. r 

IUv. Du. Butler, of Trinity Church, iu this 
city, who wob lately invited to Christ Church, 
Cincinnati, has declined the invitation. 

TimiTfETir CONGRESS. 


Mondav, Decembbr 4 , 1848. 

SENATE. 

The second session of the Thirtieth Congress 
assembled to-day, at 12 o’clock, moridian. . 

The Senate wns oalled to order by Mr. Atelvi- 

The following named gentlemen appeared in 
their seats, viz : 

Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Badger, 
Baldwin, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Bradbury, Breese, 
Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, Clarke, Corwin, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, 
Dix, Dodge, Douglas, Downs. Felch, Fitzgerald, 
Foote, Hale, Hamlin, Houston, Huntor, Johnson 
of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, King, Mason, 
MetcaltV, Phelps, Sprimnce, Sturgeon, Turney, 
Underwood, Upham, Walker, and Westcott—42. 

Mr. Breese submitted the usual resolution, di¬ 
recting the Secretary to notify the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives that a quorum of tho Senate had as¬ 
sembled, and was ready to prooeed to business; 
which was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Bradbury, it was 

Ordered , That the daily hour of meeting lie 12 
o’clook, meridian, until otherwise ordered. 

Mr. Dougins gave notioo of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce bills to establish the Territorial 
Governments of Mincsota, Nebraska, nnd New 
Mexico, nnd for the admission of California as a 
Stato into tho Union. 

Mr. Cameron gave notice of a bill to provido 
for the taking of a seventh census or enumeration 
of tho inhabitants of the United States. 

A message was rooeived from the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, announcing the presence of a quorum 
in that branch of Congress; also, that said I louse 
had passed a resolution for tho appointment of a 
joint committee to wait, upon the President of the 
United Statos, anti inform him that Congress had 
assembled, and wore ready to receive any commu¬ 
nication which ho might be pleased to make. 

The Senate considered said resolution, and hav¬ 
ing conourred therein, 

The President appointed Mr. King of Alabama 
and Mr. Davis of Massachusetts said commit tee 
on their part,. 

Mr. Cameron submitted the usual resolution, 
allowing newspapers, not to exceed tlie cost of 
four dnily papers, to caoh Senator; which whb 

The Senate then adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House was called to order at 12 o’clock, 
meridian, by the Speaker, the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop; and tho roll being cal let), 178 gentle¬ 
men answered to their names. 

Two now members, elected to supply vacancies 
which occurred at the last session in the repre¬ 
sentation front the State of New York, also ap¬ 
peared, were qualified according to law, and took 
their seats, viz. Mr. Esbond Blaokmar, elected to 
supply tho vnonney occasioned by tlie denth of the 
lion. John M. Holley ; and Mr. Horace Greeley, 
elected in the place of David S. Jackson, Esq , 
whose scat, being contested at tho last session by 
James Monroo Esq., was declared vaoant by the 
House. 

On motion of Mr. Wentworth, the UBual resolu¬ 
tion nppointinga committee to wait, upon tho Pres¬ 
ident oftho U. States and inform him of the meet¬ 
ing of CongvesB. was adopted ; and Messrs. Went¬ 
worth, Rockwell of Connecticut, nnd Shepherd, 
were appointed suoh ooramittee on tho pnrt of the 


resenlative principle and tbc capaiityof the people to 
ern themselves; that there is greater safety in a numer- 
represqptafciye body than in the single Executive created 


unconstitutional and void ; and yet- none, it is presumed, 
can be found, who will be disp'sed to strip this highest 
judicial tribunal under the Constitution of this acknow¬ 
ledged power—a power necessary alike to its independence 
and the rights of individuals. 

For the same reason that the Executive veto shonld, ac- 

aud be pructicplly expunged from the Constitution, this 
power of the Court should also be rendered nugatory and be 
expunged, because it restrains the Legislative nnd Execu¬ 
tive will, and because the exercise of such a power by the 
Court may be regarded as being in conflict with the capacity 
of the people to govern themselves. Indeed, there is more 
reason for striking this power of the Court from the Consti¬ 
tution than tBcre is that of the qualified veto of the Presi¬ 
dent; because tho decision of the Court is final, and can 
never be reversed, even though both Houses of Congress 
nnd the President shonld be unanimous in opposition to it; 
whereas the veto of the President may be overruled by a 


The reception days of tlie Indy of the Presi¬ 
dent during the season, are, Tuesday nnd Satnr- 
day. Tuesday evenings the drawing rooms are 
thrown open for company. 

The Reporters.— It is said that Richard Snt- 
ton will be the principal reporter of the Senate 
debates for the Intelligencer, and Mr. Pnrkhuraf, 
of Boston, for tho Union. Mr. I’, is a phonogrn- 
pher. 

“ National Press.”— The Washington corres¬ 
pondent of the Baltimore C/ijtjier announces that. 
R. H. Gallaker, of tho Rklimcvi (Va.) Republican, 
is about issuing tho prospectus of a new paper, 
to be called “ The. National Press,” and to sustain 
the Administration of General Taylor. 

LtonTiNG the City.— The work of laying the 
pipes for the gas is proceeding rapidly, but it is 
supposed it will be some weeks before the A venuo is 
lighted. 

Smithsonian Institute. —“ The Regents of the 
Smithsonion Institution, at their last meeting, re¬ 
solved to “ establish an extended system of me¬ 
teorological observations, particularly with refer¬ 
ence to American storms,” embracing ns far as pos¬ 
sible the surface of this continent.” 


Mr. Wilson rose to a privileged question. At 
[ the commencement of the lastsessionof Congress, 
he said, tho Territory of Wisconsin was represent¬ 
ed on this floor by the Hon. Mr. Tweedy, ns 
Delegate. In the course of the last session of 
Congress, an net was passed for tho admission of 
Wisconsin into the Union, nnd subsequently to 
the passage of that act two gentlemen were elect¬ 
ed by tho State of Wisconsin, to represent her 
upon this floor. By the act for tho admission of 
Wisconsin into the Union, the boundaries of that 
State were defined, leaving out a portion of tho 
territory and people who had formerly constitu¬ 
ted a part of tho Territory of Wisconsin. Sub¬ 
sequently to the members from tho State of Wis¬ 
consin taking their places in this House, Hon. 
Mr. Tweedy, the Delegate from that Territory, 
as formerly constituted, formnlly resigned his of¬ 
fice. The former Governor of that Territory 
was elected to represent that Stats in the Senate 
of the United States, and accepting of that office, 
the office of Governor was of course vacated. By 
the law, in the absence of the Governor of tho 
Terrilory, or in case of his death, resignation, or 
disqualification, the Secretary of the Territory 
becomes tho acting Governor. Governor Catlin, 
the Secretary of tho Territory, issued his procla¬ 
mation to the people, requiring them to assemble 
and elect a Delegate to represent them in this 
Congress, and on the 30th October an election 
was held, and Hon. Henry W. Sibley was elected, 

Mr. W. referred to sundry precedents which 
he considered applicable to the present case. 

Mr. Howell Cobb suggested that the subject 
should be allowed to lie over until after the ap¬ 
pointment of the committee, and then to receive 
suoh reference ns should be deemed appropriate. 

Mr. Wilson yielded to the suggestion, and up¬ 
on his motion the papers relative to the case were 
ordered to be printed and referred to the Commit¬ 
tee ou Elections. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, of Maryland, the or¬ 
dinary resolution relating to balloting for seats 
was adopted, and the House proceeded to execute 
the order. 

hour of meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Howell Cobb, it was 

Resolved, That twelve o’clock, M., be the daily 
hour of meeting until otherwise ordered. 

Mr. Ilenley offered the following resolution; 
which was agreed to: 

Resolved, (iho Senatcconourring,) that two ohnp- 
( ^o^gt'cssf (miftl^V/i^'Trousc^lo the 

present session, who shall interchange weekly. 

On motion, 

The House then adjourned. 

Ei.KcnoNEicntNG Eloquence.—' The amount of 
eloquence expended during the late canvass was 
wonderful. Tho following, from the Philadelphia 
Keystone, describing a meeting of tlie Cass men, 
on the eve of the election, is extatic: 

“ Heaven smiles upon Democracy ! • 

“ During the day, showers fell at intervals; but 
when evening came, the clouds gently rolled them¬ 
selves together for the night, and allowed the free¬ 
men of the district to mingle in their might—to 
listen to the eloqiiont lispings of Democratic 


Hatnhlnsr Flail. Diffusion of Hooka. Too Late. Encoun¬ 
ter with a Prairie Wolf. A Help to Energy. 

POETRY. 

The Klnge’a Hunt la Upp. 

Washinoton, December27, 1846. 

Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature anil ael- 
euce which abound In Europe and In thla oountry, thia has 
appeared to me to he the moBt useful. It contains indeed 
tiic expoaitlon only of the current literature of the English 

1 language; but thla, by ita immenae extent and comprehen- 
alon, inoludea a portraiture of tjte Unman mind in the utmost 
expaneion of the present age. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 

SPIRIT OF THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS. 

From the Saco (Me.) Democrat, Nov. 2—Cass paper. 

THE POSITION OE PARTIES. 

When tho matter is sifted to tfce bottom, it will 
be found that war and si.avf.ky eleoted General 
Taylor. His victories in Mexico first attracted 
the attention of tho man-worshippers of all par¬ 
ties, who thenceforward became tho earnest sup¬ 
porters of the war, as the very life and element of 
their hero. But these alone could never have 
oleotod him. The great mass of the Whig party 
looked upon the war as unnecessary and infa¬ 
mous, and all those engaged in it as partakers in 
the orimo. General Taylor’s military fame pro¬ 
cured him the nomination of the Independents, 
and set in motion “the military ground-swell 
which oarries away so many people,” and which 
has always been regarded with peouliar abhor- 
renoe by tho Federal party. Slavery did tho rest 
for him. A rare opportunity was presented to the 
South to elect another slaveholder, and to turn 
the tide of popular sentiment, whioh was setting 
very strongly in favor of a Northern President for 
tho next four years. And, thon.it was an achieve¬ 
ment worthy of Southern chivalry, to bring those 
who had been loudest in their denunciations of 
war and slnvery to give their sanction to both by 
the support of a candidate who owed to these all 
the distinction he ever aoquired. 

This Southern movement detached from the 
Democratic party several States in that section of 
tho Union. General Taylor was considered a 
much safer man for slaveholders than General 
Cass. Tho South knew the former as an opulent 
planter, whose sympathies and interests were all 
intimately connected with the institution of Sla¬ 
very. To olect such a man, they were willing to 
abandon their political principles, and basely be¬ 
tray the party which has long stood shoulder to 
shoulder with them in defence of the Constitu¬ 
tion and allitslegitimatecompromises. Whatwill 
be tho result of this union of Southorn slave¬ 
holders and Northern Whiggery, timo alone can 

Tho Northern Democracy, with a few excep¬ 
tions, havo stood firm to their principles. They 
have neither boon dazzled by military fame, nor 
purchased by slaveholders. They have battled 
nobly for principle. We refer with pride to those 
States which have proved true to Democracy, and 
to Ohio, the new ally in this war of prinoiplo 
against military and sectional power. The Dem¬ 
ocratic party, though defeated, has preserved 
its honor untarnished, nnd will come forth in 
parity and vigor for a victorious contest in the 
next campaign. 

The principles of Democracy aro the principles 
of Freedom. This was never more apparent than 
at the present time. Circumstances have brought 
the question of Slavery before the country with 
great prominence. The question of the extension 
of Slavery is about to be decided—nnd what do we 
see? Tho South leaving tho Democratic party, 
and allying itself with the Federal party. Can 
anything be mere significant of tho principles of 
the two parties? The oonutry ha* from the first 
been indebted to tho Democratic party for every 
movement, in favor of popular rights, and such, wc 
honestly believe, will ovor bo the onsc. Honest 
and liberal-minded men of the Democratic party 
have occasionally left their comrades, for what 
they believed at, the time an nlllanoe more favor¬ 
able to Freedom, hot they have usually been be¬ 
trayed in the time of trial, as in the late election. 
Such will, in the end, rally with uow zeal and 
constancy around the standard of Democraoy. 

P.ut, while we thus speak, wo will not disguise 
the foot, that some among tho Democracy have 
hesitated to speak with boldness their honest sen¬ 
timents in rogard to the contest now going on. 
The Democracy of Maine, through their Govern¬ 
or and Legislature, have spoken unequivocally 
against the'extension of Slavery. This has given 
the people confidence in the party, and enabled us 
to stand against tho new alliance formed for our 
overthrow. The want of like confidence in some 
sections of the North has proved injurious to our 
cause. We do not regret that, General Cass took 
the ground ho did. It appeared to us the proper 
position for a Presidential candidate to occupy. 
But we have long thought it time that every 
Northern Senator and Representative should 
avow nnd carry out tho principle of the Democ¬ 
racy, which is uncompromisingly opposed to the 
extension of Slavery If the Democratic party 
has gone into the minority for the expression and 
entertainment of such principles, wo aro very wil¬ 
ling to remain there until the people vindicate 
the principles of Freedom, for a timo prostrated 
by the allianoe of Slavery and Federalism. 

From the Mahoning (0.) Index, Nov. 22. 

THE EXTENSION OF SLAVERY. 

The article which we give below, from tho Nor¬ 
walk Experiment, oontains sound practical doc¬ 
trine—doctrine that, tho time lins come when it 
should he embraced and carried out. The evil 
whioh it, contemplates has now to bo met—the 
public mind has become awakened on the sub¬ 
ject—nnd tho question of Slavery-extension has 
to be settled definitely within the next four years, 
perhaps this very session of Congress. The Wil- 
mot Proviso, however much it may have been 
made tho by-word and jeer of canting politicians 
during the late contest, contains iu it a great and 
vital principle—one which the free people of this 
country are bound to sustain. The extension of 
tho Ordinance of ’87 over all acquired Territo¬ 
ries, particularly such as lie south of the compro¬ 
mise line, is the only possible means to prevent 
the planting of slnvery there, and keeping them 
free until such times as the people, in their sov¬ 
ereign capacity ns States, shall make their own 
decision in tho matter. There must be a power 
somewhere in this Government to guaranty free¬ 
dom to countries under its control; and that pow¬ 
er, so far as Territories are concerned, can lie no¬ 
where except in Congress. That Congress has 
power to regulate the domestic institutions of the 
Territories, over which it has exclusive control, 
must be ns evident as that the States have such 
power in their own limits. Congress having such 
power, it becomes its duty to exercise it. 

The game which the South have played in 
Presidential elections is truly portrayed in the 
nrtiole of the “ Experimentnnd its operation 
upon the, sucoess of the Domocratio party at the 
late eloction fairly stated. The Democratic party 
is not weakened by the late defeat—it is ns strong 
as ever. The Demooratio principle has a large 
majority of the People of this Union; and the 
Democratic pnrty need never be defeated so long 
as it carries out fully the ideas Implied in its name. 
Inthelato oontest, our oandldntc—although we 
deemed nnd still deem would have been n perfect¬ 
ly safe man for the North—was placed in an un¬ 
fortunate position in being represented as tho ex¬ 
ponent of two sets of views in relation to Slavery- 
extension in the different parts of the Union, the 
result of which was a loss of confidence in both 
and a total rout of the party. That the oase would 
have been different, had he occupied a position 
above doubt on either side of that, question, we, 
will not pretend to say. But that time and the 
circumstances attending it havo now passed. The 
question of Slavery-extension has now to be met; 
it is peculiarly the province and duty of the Dem¬ 
ocratic party to take ground in favor of full free¬ 
dom to all acquired territory ; and it requires not 
the eye of a seer to foresee, if it does not do this, 
continued defeat will be the inevitable result. 

We might enlarge upon this subject, but this 
will suflioe for this week. 


Proviso, hut in favor of the restriction of slavery, j 
This position is fairly inferable from his Nichol¬ 
son letter, and this has been the position assumed 
for him by all the Democratic papers of the N orth. 
And because General Cass would not pledge him¬ 
self to extend slavery, to convert a free territory into 
a land of bondage , iie is whistled down the wind, 
nnd the Democratic party North left to distrac¬ 
tion and defeat. 

How did the fathers of the Revolution look 
upon this matter ? Did the makers of the Con¬ 
stitution over intend that slavery should be ex¬ 
tended and perpetuated on the authority or under 
the compromises of that sacred instrument? 
Never. Nothing could have been more foreign 
to their wishes. They did not hesitate to speak 
of sluvery as one of the direst curses inflicted 
upon our country. They did not refrain from 
indulging a hope that the stain might one day or 
other bo wiped out, and tho poor bondman re¬ 
stored to the freedom for which God and nature 
designed him. But the sentiments which Jeffer¬ 
son, and Madison, and Patrick Henry, freely ex¬ 
pressed, arc treasonable now, according to the 
new creed of our Southorn brethren. To de¬ 
plore the doom which binds three millions of hu¬ 
man beings in chains, nnd to hope that, by some 
just and gradual measure of philanthropy, their 
fetters one by one may be unlocked from their 
galled limbs, till at last through all our border no 
bondman’s groan shall mingle with the voices 
of the free in our national rejoicings for liberty— 
to entertain such sentiments is treated as “ offen¬ 
sive to the self-respect ” of our Southern neigh¬ 
bors, and they are ready to lynch or play the 
hangman to all such as come within their borders. 

It was no doubt the prayer of General Cass, 
written while minister to France, and long before 
he was talked of for tho Presidency, and which 
has been a standing charge against him in the 
I South throughout this campaign, which has de¬ 
feated him. Here it is, as copied from Southern 


From the Clevelmul (0) Plainrlealer, November 17—■' 
Cass paper. 

The recent election has demonstrated that 
Southern Democrats have now quite done voting 
nlfefeffiTr 

them to give us notice when they aro going to 
quit. They meet us in Convention, mob us into 
two-third ruleB, giving to a minority (themselves) 
the power to control tho majority; and then, if 
they do not get a man from tho South, whicli in 
ten oases out of eleven they have done, they are 
sure to hold tho holler’s rod in terrortm over the 
head of the Northern Candida 1 c, unless he pledg¬ 
es himself to Southern doctrines and Southern 
policy. How did Mr. Van Buren get the South¬ 
ern votes he did in 183(1 and IS40 ? Only hy such 
pledges. But whore are the votes of the South¬ 
ern States now ? Where is Florida, and Louis¬ 
iana, and Georgia, States that voted for Mr. Polk? 
Whore is Virginia? It is now very doubtful 
where sho is. Whore are all tho Southorn States 
exoept, perhaps, Alabama and Missouri? If 
they have not all gone for the Southern oandidato 
this time, they surely will next, for we think it 
will be difficult finding a man with less claims to 
their sufl'rages as a statesman than General Tay¬ 
lor ; and if there is a man North who deserved 
well of his whole country, that man was General 
Cass. If, under such circumstances, we have but 
fifteen or twenty reliable Southern electoral votes, 
we can safely say that this partnership business 
does not pay expenses. By catering for this 
driblet of votes South, what do wc loso in tho 
North9 We lose New York, with her thirty-six 
electoral votes; wc lose Pennsylvania, with her 
troenty-six; we render doubtful ever-Democrntic 
States, such as Illinois, Wisconsin, Maine, and 
Iowa, and stand no chance at all in any of the 
doubtful States, such as. Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, &o. For one, wc are sick of 
this partnership business. All we have got from 
it in the North is a four years' Presidential term, 
a yearling Administration'; while the South have 
got ten Presidential terms and forty years’ control of 
the Government. There is no doubt that the 
defeat of General Cass may be wholly attributed 
to his position on the new territory question, be¬ 
ing understood South as opposed to tho Wllmot 


It was no doubt this treasonable sentiment, so 
“ offensive to the self-respect ” of tho South, which 
has defeated him. So mote it be! If the con¬ 
verse of this sentiment be the ultimatum of the 
South, about which there can be “ no compromise,” 
God be praised ! In a case so clear, in a cause so 
just, we love to fight; and rather than see slavery 
extended one inch beyond its present limits, we would 
rather see this Union rent asunder, dearly ns we 
do now and ever have cherished it. If the polit¬ 
ical union of these States is only to be preserved 
by burying our consciences and yielding assent 
to the doctrine that “ slavery is no evil,” and after 
submitting to such moral degradation be told that 
the Government, in order to be safely admistered 
on such a principle, must be constantly kept in 
Southorn hands; if under our own Constitution 
we have got to givo slavery and slave labor the 
same footing on free soil with freedom and free 
labor, and run a tilt over the world, or wherever 
our territorial acquisitions may ho, with this 
damnable institution ; then better the tie of the 
Confederacy be broken, than submit to such dis¬ 
honorable terms. No. Dear os this Union is to 
us, and fervently as we desire that time, while it 
crumbles tho false foundations of other Govern¬ 
ments, may add stability and glory to ours; yet 
rather, far rather, would we sec it resolve into its 
original.elements to-morrow, than that its dura¬ 
tion should be maintained on principles so fatal 
to publio virtue and political freedom. We warn 
the South against this mad scheme of extending 
slavery into territory now free. Tho North mill 
not submit to it. The bounds of slave territory in 
this Republic aro fixed! Justice and humanity 
have domandod it. and the popular will has de¬ 
creed it. Assays Senator Davis, so say wc: let 
there he “no compromise.” on this subject. 

From the Lafayette (la.) Courier, Nov. 17 —Cass 
paper. 

There is no denying or disguising the fact, that 
we have been basely DESERTED AND BE¬ 
TRAYED BY THE SOUTH, and in the de¬ 
linquency of those States alone may be discovered 
the real cause of our defeat. 

Will the Democracy of the North tamely sub¬ 
mit to such shameful treatment at the hands of 
thoir pretended Southern friends f Will they con¬ 
tinue to be deceived, ouffed, kicked, wheedled, and 
betrayed, by these arrogant Southern schemers, 
whose every action is controlled, whoso every 
judgment is warped, by a blind adherence to their 
own selfish nnd sectional measures, and an una¬ 
bating and unholy zeal for the extension and per¬ 
petuity of “ tho peculiar institution ?” Shall wc 
submit to all this, nnd then, like fawning span¬ 
iels, lick the hand that smites ub? We can al¬ 
ready hear, borne upon the breeze, the stern and 
indignant reply of tho unflinching and uncon¬ 
querable Democracy of the North, “ No, never !” 

Mueh as we deprecate sectional feelings, sec¬ 
tional jealousies, and sectional parties, yet we 
cannot longer conccnl or restrain our feelings in 
regard to this matter. It is a notorious fact, that 
the leading men of tho South know no Democra¬ 
oy, no Whiggery, when they can raise the slight¬ 
est pretence of “their dear institution” being in 
danger. So often lias this been proven to the 
North, by ocular demonstration, that forbearance 
upon our part has at length ceased to be a virtue. 
As the South, then, has hastened and courted the 
issue, let the North arise in tho majesty of her 
might, nnd proclaim her independence, now nnd 
forever, of Southern dictation. We have the 
cower, and, so long as our neighbors of the South 
hold to the opinion that one section must control 
the other, let ns show thorn that we mill be master. 
A manifestation of our real strength will do more 
to silence the bombastic threats and brazen-faced 
pretensions of our deluded Southern brethren 
than a thousand compromises. 

We feel assured that these are the real senti¬ 
ments of nine-tenths of the voters of the North, 
and wo betide the Northemmanwith Souther a prin¬ 
ciples that may over offer himself for their suf¬ 
frages ! 

Tho time for action has at length arrived— t.et 

Brethren of tho Press, shorn your hands. 

From the New Hampshire Patriot—Cass paper. 

T11E RESULT AND ITS CAUSE. 

The Southern States have secured the election 
of thoir sectional candidate. In so doing, they 
have been guilty of the blacksst ingratitude and 
the grossest treachery to tho Democraoy of tho 
North and West. In all time past, when Aboli¬ 
tionism, aided and urged on in Congress and out 
by the Federal leaders, has attempted to strike at 
the constitutional rights of the South, who have 
always stepped forward to ward off the fatal blow ? 
Who have always strenuously nnd pcrseveringly 
stood up for the rights of the South, even at the 
expense of their own interests and popularity at 
home? All the world knows that it is the De¬ 
mocracy of the North and West who have done 
this; and all the world knows that for so doing 
they have encountered the moat wanton abuse 
nnd the vilest taunts and imputations from the 
Federalists of their States. Nay, more—many 
of their public men, for doing only what they 
felt hound to do in defence of the rights of the 
South when thus nssailfd, have had popular pre¬ 
judice so excited against them at home, by Fed¬ 
eral demagogues, ns to cause their political doath. 
And even in the last struggle, one of the gravest 
and most troublesome of the accusations brought 
against them nnd their candidate, has been this 
same old oharge of subserviency to the South. 
And yet the men, the States, for whom the North¬ 
ern Democracy havo done and suffered all this, 
havo now basely betrayed nnd deserted them in 
this great contest, and that, too, by a union and 
ha** double tr tnie of fraud ijnd deeention with the 
same men at the North against whom we have so 
long and so constantly defended them ! Regard¬ 
less of their professed principles, forgetful of all 
their obligations to their Northern friends, and 
mindful only of the perpetuity and extension of their 
black and putrid system of slavery, they have given 
the Democracy of the North a lesson nnd a warn¬ 
ing which, though dearly bought, may yet prove 
worth many times its oost to them. 

While we thus express our own feelings and 
views in regard to the conduct of the South in 
the latest contest, we doubt not wc express those 
of the Democracy of New Hampshire. If any 
men in the Union have ever stood up firmly in 
defence of the constitutional rights of tho South, 
regardless alike of the denunciations of foes and 
the remonstrances of timid friends, the Democ¬ 
racy of New Hampshire have done so. Loving 
the Union above all things, and fearing every 
blow, however slight, which may be aimed at its 
perpetuity, they have gone to the extreme verge 
of constitutional obligation in opposing the fa¬ 
natical movements of Abolitionism. For this, 
they have suffered greatly at home—and in spite 
of this they have now been deserted, insulted, 
nnd betrayed, by the very men in whose defence 
they acted. That they should feel indignant at 
such treatment, is natural; and that they should 
he careful not to put themselves in a position to 
receive like treatment again, is hut the dictate of 
self-defence and self-respect. In these circum¬ 
stances, it becomes us to declare emphatically our 
position and our future course. It. becomes us, 
as a purly regardful of our character, our priuci- 
ciples, and our rights, to reiterate and reaffirm 
our unshaken devotion to those glorious princi¬ 
ples for which wc have ever contended, to deolare 
our firm adherence to tho position we have here¬ 
tofore occupied, as well upon the slavery question 
as upon the national and constitutional issues be¬ 
fore the country; to reaffirm our determined and un¬ 
compromising hostility to the extension of sluvery to 
the territory now free from that blighting curse ; to 
denounce and resist all interference and encroach¬ 


ments of one section of the Union upon the con¬ 
stitutional rights of another, and to strenuously j 
oppose all measures justly calculated to weaken 
the bonds of our glorious Union. 

THE NICHOLSON LETT ICR. 

From the Northern D'mocral, Montrose , Pa. \ 

But we will not here soliloquize over irievoca- j 
hie fate. Suffice it to know we are beaten, and 
that too by the insane defection of Democratic 
Pennsylvania. Hon- and why beaten, are inquiries 
on which it may be well to bestow a passing 
remark. 

Frankly, then, we will confess we were beaten, 
both front our own short-sighted folly, and conse¬ 
quent divisions, and the most formidable alliance 
of every adverse faction nnd circumstance that 
an unscrupulous, heartless, moneyed opposition 
could oppose against us. The Nicholson letter 
of General Cass, wc have not the slightest doubt., 
lost us the State and the contest. The sentiments 
it contained, it is true, may have been the senti¬ 
ments of a large majority of our party; but they 
were not the sentiments of a minority, whose suf¬ 
frages it was necessary to obtain in order to in¬ 
sure success. Those suffrages we of course have 
lost; whereas, had General Cass maintained his 
early stand on the Free Soil question, he would 
no doubt have secured all that vote and asuffioient 
support from other parties to have overcome all 
other losses, and given him the State—ay, and 
the great State of New York—beyond a perad- 
venture. By that letter, therefore, which pro¬ 
voked hostilities among his own household, he 
has defeated himself; and what is unspeakably 
worse, the great Democratic party of the oountry. 
Talk of Democrats’ obligation to support a regu. 
larly nominated candidate as much as you will, 
thousands will not recognise such obligations, un¬ 
less that candidate nnd they fully coincide in 
principle. They will tell you they are free men, 
’ - a right to do as they please, to support or 

a candidate only as they shall ap 
his sentiments; and, strive as you i 
cannot oonvlnoe them that this is error. They 
will not vote for a candidate whose principles on 
any essential point they deem repugnant, nor 

nomination is made. We do not say this is right, 
or that it is the part of wisdom—we think it is 
not. Wc only speak of it incidentally here, as 
one of the fatal errors which has cost us a defeat. 

From the. Laurent (N. J.) Messenger—Cass paper. 

••WE CAN DO WITHOUT NEW YORK." 

So said Father Ritchie, of the Washington 
Union, and so repeated other Democrats, when 
the rejection of the New York Democracy from 
the Baltimore Convention rendered it plain that 
New York would not support the candidate How 
does the result sustain the prediction ? To con¬ 
ciliate North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Louis¬ 
iana, not to speak of the arrogance of Virginia— 
the entire feelings of the North were wounded, 
in the persons of the delegation from New York ; 
nnd still the sacrifice was unavailing ! It wsb a 
silly swap, to balance the Empire State, with her 
prepondering vote, banked by the moral feeling 
of tho whole North, against the equivocal politics 
of the South ; nnd when we give him suoh odds, it 
is oruel to bo so cheated. However, the lesson, 
though severe, may in the end prove to have been 
salutary. 

NO MORE CORRUPT ALLIANCES. 

From the Nem Brunswick (A T . J) Times—Cass 

rr r - 

The Democracy have learned a lesson. It is a 
severe one, it is true, but a very necessary one. 
They have learned that bargaining principles 
for votes is a very dnngerons business, and they 
will hereafter leave it alone. “The moral feel¬ 
ings of the whole North ” will no longer be out¬ 
raged to please the South. When the next Con¬ 
vention convenes for the purpose of nominating a 
Presidential candidate, (if another should be held) 
we shall not have our ears pained with the cry, 
“Damn New York,” “Let New York go to the 
devil,” “Wc can do without New York,” fcc. 
Hereafter it will be taken for granted, that every 
State, large and small, must have its rights, union 
and harmony must prevail, itnd then the Democ¬ 
racy will be invincible. Let the friends of Gen¬ 
eral Taylor make the most of a triumph gained 
by a division among the Democrats, let them 
throw up their caps and cry aloud, the lion-heart¬ 
ed Democraoy, purified by fire, released from all 
entanglements and corrupt alliances, will soon as¬ 
sume their proper position, and the people every¬ 
where will acknowledge that their only safety is 
in the success of genuine Jeffersonian Democracy 

From the Daily Wisconsin—Cass paper. 

THE LATE ELECTION. 

The Detroit Free Press—the home organ of 
General Cass, alludes to the hlasled promises of 
the South in their support of General Cass; but 
this election affords a memorable lesson to all pol¬ 
iticians from the free States. We consider it the 
gem of a better and purer school of politics. The 
statesmen of the North will learu that the voles 
which elect the President are from the free States, 
and that its publio opinion mnst be consulted be¬ 
fore me goto the far South. Mr. Van Buren was un¬ 
fortunately the first of Northern statesmen who 
commenced kneeling to the South. Of course, so 
illustrious a precedent obtained imitators among 
too many of oar statesmen. But the days of this 
pliancy is passed, at least so far as any one who 
expects to obtain the votes of the North and the 
West. In 18152. the Democracy will rally under 
new men, and, purified and strengthened by the 
present defeat, it will gain a victory the more 
memorable, as contrasted with the reverse of 1S48. 

From the Chicago Democrat—Cass paper. 

TO THE DEMOCRACY. 

Once again we are beaten, but not, as in 1840, 
by a superiority of numbers. We. are now beaten 
hy our own divisions. United, we can regain our 
power at the first election. Shall we ever unite 
again? Most certainly. But not until wc begin 
to feel the evils of Whig misrule. There will be 
but two parties then One will be the Adminis¬ 
tration and the other the Opposition party. Com¬ 
mon oppression ever makes common opposition. 

For the present, however, wo must not forget 
that we arc in a minority. It now belongs to the 
Whigs to lead off, and we hope our friends will 
everywhere give them rope. And the more they 
have, the sooner will they hang themselves. 
There are no more Cass men now, nnd no Van 
Buren now. These two parties are in a minori¬ 
ty as against the Whigs, and will, united, form 
a powerful opposition. There is no probability 
that either Mr. Van Buren or General Cass will 
ever be a candidate again. General Taylor prob¬ 
ably will be. 

In 1852, the Democrats will not be so foolish ns 
to try to get along without New York or submit 
to Southern dictation. They will find some man 
(as they should) who will unite both the Demo¬ 
cratic parties at the North, and blow the present 
Whig pnrty sky high. 

The Whigs have made thousands of contradic¬ 
tory pledges. Let us be quiet spectators, and sec 
what, ones they fulfil and what ones violate. 

SELF-RELYING. 

From the Albany Atlas. 

But the Democracy of New York do not believe 
in Conventions organized to Imflle instead of to 
repvoseut. the popular will. They do not believe 
iu two-thirds rules, which give to one-third of 
thcBC bodies a veto upon the popular choice. They 
do not believe in flotations representation—such 
ns that which gave to General Commander the 
nine votes of South Carolina. They do not be¬ 
lieve in the deliberate violation of popular instruc¬ 
tions, by delegates, to aid sectional schemes, as in 
1844. They do not believe iu Government inter¬ 
ference to pack tho Convention, as in 1848/ They 
do not believe in sectional tests, sectional proscrip¬ 
tions, nnu tno violation or representative right, 
ami those insults to Democracy nnd Freedom ex¬ 
hibited in that disgraceful gathering in Baltimore 
in May last. 

Wc believe wc speak their general sentiment, 
when we say, that they will never enter such a 
body again. They feel grateful for the sympathy 
which thousands of pure-minded Democrats in 
other States have extended to them. But they 
sec no promise that the Conventions are hereafter 
to be organized on a basis truly Democratic, and 
they will take no future part in them. New York 
is an Empire in herself. She will look to herself 
hereafter. She will not ask again to be admitted 
to a Convention. She will pursue her own course, 


From the Blue Hen’s chickens (Del.)—Taylor paper. 

FREE SOIL. 

The Free Soil vote of the United States will 
amount to between two and three hundred thou¬ 
sand, comprising some of the ablest and best men 
in the United States, including an cx-President, 
members of Congress, Judges, &c. It did not suc¬ 
ceed in any State, for the reason that in most of 
the Free Slates both parties and their candidates 
came out for Free Soil principles. The princi¬ 
ple of the Ordinance of 1787, orthe“Wilmot 
Proviso,” was advocated by the Taylor and Cass 
parlies, hence the bulk of Free Soil votes were 
either cast forTayloror Cass,as persons believed 
the one or the other most favorable to the non- 
extension of slavery. And it may be truly said 
of the members of this new and powerful party, 
or priuoiple, that a more republican, pore, and up¬ 
right party never existed. The individuals are 
generally the most intelligent anil disinterested 
(politically) among us—neither office-holders, of¬ 
fice-seekers, nor expectants; and whether they suc¬ 
ceed or not, as a party, they are the salt that will 
purify and republicauize either the one or both of 
the old parties, so as to plaoo our Government 
upon its true foundation—liberty, equality, and 
jastioe. 


Once upon a time, there lived, in the province 
of Leon, in Lower Brittany, a widow, who had ! 
two sons, each as beautiful as the sunshine, und 
as rich as they could desire. Though Mylio, 
the eldest, was but sixteen, Tonyk wus two 
years younger. They had studied so hard, that 
there was scarcely anything more for them to 
learn at home; and their mother, therefore, 
resolved to aend them to thoir uncle, who lived 
in a distant province, in order that they might 
see the world, as well as secure a portion of 
their uncle’s inheritance before he died. Accord¬ 
ingly, one day, she furnished each of them with a 
new hat, a pair of shoes with silver buckles, a 
purple cloth cloak, a purse full of money, und a 
horac, and then, giving them her blessing, sent 
them off to seek their uncle. 

The brothers were so wonderfully alike in per¬ 
son, that it was difficult to distinguish one from 
the other by sight; but they differed greatly 
from each other in character. Tonyk was pious 
and charitable, always ready to help the poor, and 
as forgiving as he was affectionate. He could no 
more keep money in his hand than he could anger 
in his heart. Mylio, on the contrary, never gave 
anybody more than their just due ; and, indeed, 
seldom did that without grumbling and chaffer¬ 
ing. If any one offended him, he was sure to be 
revenged if he could, and he was as selfish as he 
was miserly and vindictive. But these differ¬ 
ences bad not yet shown themselves so strongly 
as to put the brothers at variance ; and they set 
out upon their journey in fine spirits, delighted, 
as young folks always are, at the thought of see¬ 
ing strange countries. 

The horses their mother had given them were 
so swift, that in a very few days they found them¬ 
selves entering upon a region which 1 produced 
trees quite unknown to them, and grain such as 
they had never before seen. As they turned into 
a by-road, they saw an old woman sitting under 
ope of those ruffe crosses which are so frequent 
Ip Brittany. Bhe sat with her apron over her 
face, rooking herself backward and forward, and 
sobbing ns if her heart would break. Tonyk 
stopped his horse to inquire into the oause of her 
distress; and when she told him she had Just 
buried her only son, who had been the support 
of her old age, the tears stood in Tonyk’s eyes. 
But Mylio, who was waiting a few pacos off. cried 
out, in derision, “ Don’t be fool enough to listen 
to the first whiner you meet; the old woman only 
wants to cry purses out of the pockets of travel¬ 
lers.” 

“ Hush, brother,” answered Tonyk, “ your 
cruel words make her weep more bitterly. Don’t 
you see she is old and gray, like our dear mother?” 
Then leaning over his burse’s neck, npd holding 
out his purse, he continued : “ Take this, my 
good woman. I can do nothing, except relieve 
your wants. God only can console you in your 
affliction.” 

The woman took the purse, with a thousand 
thanks; and as she pressed her withered lips to 
the young man’s hand, she said: 

“ My good youth, since you have enriched me 
now for life, you will pot certainly refuse to re¬ 
ceive a gift from me in return. Within this 
walnut iaa wasp with a diamond sting. Take it, 
and keepfit against the time of need.” 

Tonyk took the nut, and, thanking the old wo¬ 
man as a gentleman Bbould. went on his way. 

The travellers soon arrived on the horders of 
a forest, where they saw a half-naked child, dig¬ 
ging into the hollow trees, and moaning a melan¬ 
choly sopg, that spupded more sad than a funeral 
hymn. Mometimes he would pause in his work, 
nnd ruh his poor little frozen hands together^ 
while the loud chattering of his teeth almost pre¬ 
vented them from hearing the mournful words he 
was chanting: 

“ The cow has her stall, and the sheep has her fold, 

Hut for uie there’s no shelter, I’m cold, oh! I’m cold.” 

Tonyk whb ready to cry at the sight of so 
much suffering at so tender an age, and he said 
to bis brother, 

“ Oh, Mylio. is it not terrible to see how that 
poor child is suffering from this driving wind)” 

“He must be very tender, then,” answered 
Mylio; “for my part, I don’t find it so very 
cold !” 

“ Because you are protected by a good frieze 
jacket, and over that a cloth coat, and over that 
again your purple cloak; but tho boy is almost 

“ Oh, he is used to it, ho is only a poor peasant.” 

“ l can’t hear to see him Bhiver,” said Tonyk. 
So, calling the little fellow to him, he asked what 
he was doing in the woods. 

“ I am seeking for the beautiful dragon flies 
which sleep in the hollow trees,” nnswered the 

“ And what do you mean to do with them when 
you get them ?” asked Tonyk. 

“When 1 get enough, 1 will sell them in the 
villoge, and buy a cnat to keep me warm when 
the sun does not shine.” 

“ How many have you already found?” 

“ Only Cue,” said the ehild, holding up, as he 
spoke, a little wicker cage, in which was impris¬ 
oned a beautiful insect, with wings of blue and 
gold. 

“ Very well—I will bny that one,” said Tonyk. 
throwing his fine purple cloak round the trem¬ 
bling boy. “ Wrap your frozen limbs in this 
warm cloak, nnd when you say your prayers to¬ 
night, thank Heaven for having sent us to your 

The brothers continued their journey; and 
though Tonyk at first felt the want of his cloak, 
as he rode in the face of a biting northeaster, yet 
scarcely had they emerged from the forest, when 
the wind fell, the mist cleared away, and the sun 
began to break through the heavy clouds. They 
soon arrived at a more open country; nnd as 
they entered a green valley, through which mur¬ 
mured a pleasant stream, they saw, by the water’s 
edge ; an old man clad in miserable tatters, and 
bearing on his shoulders a beggar’s wallet. As 
Boon aB he saw the travellers, he began to im¬ 
plore their assistance. 

“ What can we do for you, father ?” asked To¬ 
nyk, respectfully taking off his hat as he spoke, 
out of respect to the old man’s years. 

“ Alas! my dear little gentleman,” said the 
beggar, “you sec my gray hairs and wrinkled 
checks; I am so old that my legs will no longer 
carry me, and I must die in this place, unless one 
of you will sell me your horse.” 

“Sell our horses to an old bonepicker like 
you?” exclaimed Mylio. “I would like to see 
what you can offer for them.” 

“ Do you see this hollow acorn 1” answered 
the old man. “ It oontains a spider which spins a 
web stronger than steel. Let me take one of 
your horses, and I will give you in exchange the 
spider and the acorn.” 

Mylio burst into a loud laugh. “ Do you hear 
that, Tonyk?” said he, “did you ever know such 
a fool ? 1 will wager my silver buckles that you 
might find a pair of ass’s heels in that old fellow’s 
wooden shoes, if you were to pull them off.” 

“ The poor man can offer no moro than he has,” 
replied Tonyk, softly. Then alighting from his 
horse, nnd advancing toward the old beggar, he 
said: 

“ I will give you my horse, my good man, not 
for the price youwiffer, but for charity’s sako. 
Look upon him as your own, and thank Heaven, 
wh has sent ns to your assistance.” 

The old man uttered a thousand benedictions, 
and, mounting his horse with the youth’s assist¬ 
ance, galloped off into the woods. Mylio, who 
had been more incensed at each of Tonyk’s gifts, 
now no longer attempted to coneeal his indigna- 

“Idiot!” he exclaimed, “you have reduced 
yourself to a pretty condition by your folly. I 
Hare say, yon fancied that after you had stripped 
yourself of everything, I would share with you 
my gold, and my cloak, and my horso; but you 
will find yourself mistaken. I hope the lesson 
will do you good, and teach you more economy in 

“I am willing to learn from all good lessons, 
brother,” said Tonyk, mildly. “ I have no idea 
of sharing your goods; so go your way, and be 
not disturbed about me; I will follow you.” 

“ Mylio made no reply ; but, urging his horse 
into a trot, was soon far in advance of Tonyk, 
who followed him at a distance. 

Not a great way thence was a narrow passago 
between two high mountains,whose heads were 
hidden in the clouds. This pass was called the 
Pass of Peril, because of a terrible ogre, who dwelt 
ou the top of the highest mountain, and lay in 
wait there for travellers, just os a spoilsman would 
watch for game. He was a monstrtw! giant, with¬ 
out any legs, and stone blind ; but his ears were 
so fine that he could hear the worms creeping in 
the earth. lie was attended by two eagles, whom 
he had tamed, and he always sent them out after 
the proy whose approach he heard. Therefore 
the people of the. country wore accustomed to 
traverse this pnss with their shoes in their hands, 
scarcely daring to breathe, for fear of being seiz¬ 
ed by the terrible ogre. Mylio, however, who 
knew nothing of all this, trotted briskly into the 
narrow pass. But the tramp of his horse’s feet 
awoke the giant, out of his afternoon’s nap. and he 
called ont, “ Halloa ! where are my greyhounds? 
Up, sluggards, and bring in that noisy fellow for 
my supper.” The white and the red eagles im¬ 
mediately flew off, like two bullets out of a rifle. 
They plunged into the ravine, seized Mylio by 
his pqrple cloak, and carried him into the giant’s 

Tonyk arrived at the entrance of the Pass of 
Peril at the moment when the eagles had seized 
their prey. He saw his brother struggling iu 
their talons, and, uttpring a loud cry, he rushed 
forward to his rescue. But long ere he could 


reach them, they were hidden among the clouds 
sud darkness of that lofty mouutain top. 

“ 1 would move heaven and earth to save my 
brother,” exclaimed the affectionate Tonyk, throw¬ 
ing himself upon the ground in despair. 

■ That would be making a great commotion for 
a very small mat ter,” said a tiny little voice, ap¬ 
parently close beside him. 

“Whospeaks? where are you?” exclaimed the 
startled youth. 

“We arc in your coat-pocket,” answered the 

Tonyk thrust his hand in his pocket, and drew 
out the walnut, the acoru, and the wicker-cage, in 
which wi re enclosed the three insects. 

“Who will rescue Mylio?” asked Tonyk. 

“Wo!—We!—We!” answered three droning 
voices, in as many different tones. 

“ What can you do, my poor little, nobodies f” 
said the youth, sadly. 

“ Open our prisons, and you shall see.” 

Tonyk did as he was desired; and no sooner had 
he opened the acorn. than there issued from it a 
jet-black spider, whose body was studded with 
rubies, and who instantly commenced fastening to 
a tree a thread as brilliant and as strong as the 
finest tempered steel wire. Then came forward 
the dragon-fly, and, taking the spider on his back, 
he rose slowly through the air, swaying himself 
backward and forward In suoh a manner as to 
enable the spider to weave a step-ladder long 
enough to reach the skies. Tonyk, setting tho 
wasp on the crown of his hat, began to ascend the 
ladder, and, though it almost took his breath 
away to mount up so high in the clouds, he at 
last reached the top of the mountain. Here the 
wasp, flying before him, guided him to tho giant’s 
abode, which was a great oavo, as big as a ohuroh, 
scooped out of the solid rock. Here, in the cen¬ 
tre of the cavern, sat the old ogre. On theground 
lay Mylio, with his arms and legs pinioned against 
his back, like a cbioken just ready for the spit; 
while the giant, as he leaned over him, seemed to 
balance his body like the trunk of an enormous 
poplar swayed by the north wind. He was in 
high good humor, for Mylio had always been un¬ 
der the care of a good mother, and of course his 
flesh was firm, and his skin white, as if he had al¬ 
ways fed on the fat of the land. The ogre busied 
himself in cutting strips of pork, with whioh to 
lard bis fine goose, and, as he did so, he sang a 
sort of gigantlo lmoobanallan song, in tones that 
seemed to shake the mountain. The noise made 
by his own voice, and the deep attention he was 
bestowing upon the delicate morsels which were 
soon to be inserted into Mylio’s soft skin, pre¬ 
vented him from hearing the approach of Tonyk 
nnd his three little assistants. 

The eagles were both in the chimney, where 
one was employed in stirring the fire, while the 
other was winding up the turnspit. The red 
eagle, however, spied Tonyk, nnd was darting to- 
wnp) fiim with extended tnlons, when the wasp 
tfiriist bis diamond sting into both his eyes. The 
white eagle flew to the assistance of his oomrnde, 
but met with the same fate, and, with a shriek of 
pain, they retreated to their corner. The old 
ogre, raising himself up when ho heard the cries 
of his attendants, turned toward them, and re¬ 
ceived the attack of the wasp full in the face. He 
roared like a wild bull, and Hung his arms around 
like the sails of a great windmill, but his blind¬ 
ness prevented him from seijingthe wasp, and tho 
want of legs prevented him from running away 
frpm bis unmerciful attacks. At length, half mail 
with pain, ho threw himself on his face to the 
ground. No sooner was ho there, than Ihe spider 
hastened to weave around him a web so strong 
that he could not stir a finger, but lay like a dead 
tree in the forest. In vaiu he called upon his 
eagles to help him. The pain they were suffering 
from their blinded eyes made thorn quito savage, 
and, knowing that the ogre’s power was at an end 
forever, they determined to avenge themselves for 
their former slavery. So they flew at him, beat 
him with their great wings, struck him with their 
sharp talons, and tore out such great pieoesof Ills 
flesh with their beaks, that there was soon noth¬ 
ing left of him but the bare bones rattling in the 
spiders steel web. But scarcely had they gorged 
themselves with their horrid meal, when they 
found they had been indulging in rather indigesti¬ 
ble food, for thojr bodies swelled to the size of 
oxen, and they died in great torment. 

As for Tonyk, he was overjoyed to see his broth¬ 
er yet undevoured ; so, cutting asunder his bonds, 
he led him out of that frightful cavern. On the 
edge of the precipice he found the wo3p and the 
dragon-fly harnessed to the wioker-cage, which 
was now transformed into a magnificent chariot. 
They politely requested the brothers to seat them¬ 
selves in the new vehicle, and the spider mounted 
behind like a liveried footman. In this manner 
they flew along liko the wind, and accomplished 
the rest of their journey without meeting any new 
adventures. 

The high roads of the air arc usually kept in 
pretty good order; bo they traversed mountains 
and plains, hills and valleys, towns and vil¬ 
lages, with great rapidity, and soon found them¬ 
selves near their uncle’s chateau. The carriage 
then descended toward the earth, and the travel¬ 
lers, alighting from it, wore agreeably surprised to 
find their o.vn horses waiting for them on the 
drawbridge. At Tonyk’g saddle-bow there hung 
his purse and his purplo cloak; but the purse was 
now ten times as large and full as it had been, and 
his cloak was embroidered with diamonds and 

The young men turned towards tho oarriage to 
inquire the meaning of nil this; but the wasp, the 
dragon-fly, and the spider, had all disappeared. In 
their stead they beheld three fairies, as beautiful 
as a May morning, and not more than three inches 
in height. Mounting on the top of a hawthorn 
bush, which brought them nearly on a level with 
the youths, the ladies began to explain matters; 
but as they all talked at once, and each exerted 
her voice to the utmost, it was at first impossible 
to distinguish a word. By dint of persuasion and 
extreme courtesy, Tonyk finally induced them to 
speak in turn. He then learned that the old wo¬ 
man, the frozen child, and the beggar, were only 
disguises assumed by the three fairies to test the 
virtue of the young travellers. Tonyk had stood 
the trial so well, that, beside receiving the reward 
originally designed for his charity, he was allow¬ 
ed to rescue his selfish brother from the fate ho 
so richly deserved—for, to a generous nature, the 
greatest of all pleasures is to do good to others. 
Tonyk thanked the ladies for their interest in his 
welfare, and promised better things in behalf of 
Mylio, who stood with downcast eyes and sheep¬ 
ish air, listening to tho enumeration of his broth¬ 
er’s virtues and his own demerits. Whether he 
ever really reformed is doubtful; for the selfish 
man has his idol always so close to him that he can 
scarcely ever put aside his idolatry. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AG E. 

Btr The Publishers of the Lining Age annex a Prospectus i 

the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 1 
their generation must take a large view of What is passing i 

PROSPECTUS. 

Cry .'I his work iri conducted In Ihe spirit of Uttell’s Mu¬ 
lt by many things which wCre excluded by a mouth’s delay, 
but, while thue extending our eeope and gathering a greater 

and substantial part of our literary, historical, and political 
The elaborate and stately Essays of the Kdintni gh, Quay- 

on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
talcs, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 

Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling ilxmnmer, 

Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so¬ 
ber and respectable Christian Observer —these are inter¬ 
mixed with the Military and Navnl reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin ' 
University, New Monthly, laser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth's, , 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s otlnti 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 1 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety hy importations from the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British ool- 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parte of the 

intelligent American to be informed of the oondition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 

tions seem to be hastening, through arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which tho merely political 

Geographical tiisooveries, the progress of Colonisation, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 

general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with¬ 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 

of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Pity- 
atronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 

good in our day and generation; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis¬ 
pensable, because In this day of cheap literature it i« not 
possible to guard against the luOux of what Is bad In tasti 
and vioiouB in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy obaracter. The mental ami 
moral appetite must be gratltled. 

We hope that, hy “by winnowing the wheat Prom ttu 
chaff'," by providing abnudautly fur the imagination, and by 
a large oolleotion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo¬ 
ry, and mure solid matter, wc may produce a work whioh 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of pnbtie taste. 

TERMS. 

The Livino Aoais published every Saturday, by K.Littell 
Sc Co., corner of Trcmont and Bromfleld streets, Boston 
Prise, twelve and a half cents a number,or six dollars ayear, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankful!) 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity iu mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, aa above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied aa fol¬ 
lows : 

Four copies for.#20 

Niue copies for.40 

Compute sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1817, hand 
somely bound, and pocked in neat boxes, are tor sale at thirty 
dnliare. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bonnd, 

plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatl) 
enhance their value. 

AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts 01 

and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will iuterest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subjeet with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a hall 
oents. We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “ any printed publioation, Issued in num- 

at short stated intervals of not more than one mouth, eonvey 
ing intelligence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

For suoh as prefer it iu that form, the Living Age Is pm 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or live weekly numbers 

with other works, Containing in each part double the mattei 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Month¬ 
ly part is about fourteen oents. The volumes are published 
quarterly, each volume containing as much mattei as a Quar¬ 
terly Review gives in eighteeu months. 


FREE LABOR PRODUCE. 

T HE subscriber, having purcha»ed the stock 
Wood, purposes oorryiug on the business,del 
alvely In produce which is tl.c result of Free i.ab 


vantages which a store of this kind is under, when compared 
with those which mako no distinction between the products 
of Slave and of Free Labor 

Particular attention paid to the selection of 'Peas and Cof¬ 
fees, as well as other groceries which are not tho product of 
Slave Labor. Dealers and others supplied upon favorable 
terms, and orders by matt carefully attended to. 

ROBERT LINDLKY MURRAY, 

Oct, ft .— If Nm377 Pearl street, New York. 

GLKNUAVEN WATER CURE. . 

A merit, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 

It Is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of llomcr, and two and a half miles from the vit ago of 
Scott, iu the State of New York The house is large, oora- 


tbe situation, for the Invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
O. Gleason and lady have oharge of the medical department, 
and will give thoir attention exclusively to those seeking 

charge of the business and home department; ant all letters 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they wilt 

of com fort and the welfare of the patients is In the hands of 
a young laity who has been greatly benefited under the hy¬ 
dropathic treatment. Wo can accommodate nicely, for the 
Winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 

wishing lo try the Water treatment had better apply with¬ 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment, is equally suc¬ 
cessful with summer treatment, and in many oases greatly 
aupmtorMa incans of cure; and an^tarly a| plication will 

willdngl^^r^ 

extra. Those wishing to occupy™ mf sTngJy.'aud mfve Are 
in them, will pay ton dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and Ironing iu the institution, fifty cents per dozen 
pieces. Eaoh patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta¬ 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 

JACKSON, GLEASON, ft CO, 

Glenhaven, December I, 1847. _April B. 

JUST PUBLISH ED, 

POSITION and Duties of the North with regard to Sla- 
-»- very, by Andrew P, Peabodt. Reprinted from the Chris- 
tian Examiner of 4 nly, 1813. An Interesting ami neat cover¬ 
ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 oents single, $ 1 per do>- 
en^or saie at the Depository, SI L.hn s freet^^^ ^ 

i \ro\srn i Tio\ \i,n v or slavery. 

T)Y LYSANDER SPOONEK. Parts 1st and 2d. Pubilsb- 
AJ ed by Bela Msrsb, 25 Coruhill, Boston: and for sale, at 


/COMMISSION MKKCHAN3 
^ Dry Goods and Groceries, 
and^Walnub streets, ( -inoinnati, 


r.l John 'i i n 

£«EVI COFFIN, 

KK CHANT,and Dealer in Free Labor 
Groceries^ northwest corner of Ninth 


PHOMAS EMERY, Lard OU Manufacturer, 


tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des¬ 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
oast. and they will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the nest quality. 

Mr.’J. A. T. Overend is skill employed In superintending 
the manufacturing department. 

WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 

Charle.s Whiling. ) and Ann streets, New York. 

Theodore. Taylor. { Jan. 20._ tt 


HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT 

rs the only remedy thnfc can be rolled on for the permanent 
A euro of .Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, 
Nervous or Sick Headsche. Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Af¬ 
fections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physi¬ 
cal Eucray, ami all Nervous Disorders, including the most 
dreadful or all diseases that ever affect the human race, 

EPILEPTIC FITS. OR FALLING SICK¬ 
NESS, 

Hysterical Fits, Convulsions, Spasms, &c., Dr. Hart would 

Extract is the only remedy ever discovered that can bo relted 
on for the permaneut cure of this most dreadful of all disea¬ 
ses. As its tendency is to insanity, madness, and death, 

THE MOST SKILFUL PHYSICIANS 

of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro¬ 
nounced Epilepsy Incurable. And it has been so considered 
by many, until this most important of all discoveries was 
mnde by Dr. S. Hart, nearly sixteen years fiffwe. during 
which time it lias been performing some of the most 

REMARKABLE CURES 

upon record, and has acquired a reputation which time alone 
can elFaee. Physicians of undoubted skill ami experience, 
ministers of various denominations, as Yvell as hundreds of 
our eminent elfcizons, all nuitc in recommending the use of 


opposite the Church, Philadelphia. 

TKRMS PKR QUARTER. 

Junior Class.— Spelling, Reading, Writing. Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, and the Elements of PLilosophy and 
Physiology—from $5 to $7. 

Intermediate Class. — Continuation of the above, with 
French, Grammar, Composition, Butany, Natural History, 
Latiu, and Drawing—from $8 to $12. 

Senior Class. — Continuation of English and French 
studies, Ancient and Modern History und Geography, My 
fchology, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Astronomy, Ge¬ 
ology and Chemistry, Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry, Evi¬ 
dences of Christianity, Butler's Analogy, with the standard 


this truly valuable medicine, to their patients, oharge, and 
friends, who aro afflicted, as the only remedy. 

WE Q.UOTK THE LANGUAGE 

used l>y those who have been cured by this valuable medi¬ 
cine. One says-; “ I have suffered beyond my power of de¬ 
scription, but now I rejoice in being fully restored to health 
and happiness.” Another says: *• 1 thank God that I am a 
well man. 1 also fed it my duty to proclaim it to tho ends of 
the earth, that those similarly afflicted may find relief.” An¬ 
other, who Is 

AN EMINENT LAWYER. 

and well known in this city, says: “My son has been afflict¬ 
ed lor years with hpilepsy, but is now enjoying good health, 
from the Vegetable Extract. Its fame ” says he, “should 
and ought to be sounded to the ends of the earth.” Another 
says: « Language is entirely inadequate to express my grat¬ 
itude to Dr. Hart, for having been the means, under the 
blessing of God, of restoring me to the enjoyment of rauff 
health, after having been afflicted with Epilepsy in its worRt 

ipTventeg obhi thn'of'pn'he ttyks Tt™* 

Mis. J. Bradley, 115Orchard street, New York, states that 
she lias been subject to fit- for many years, aiul has been re- 
by the use of the Vegetable Extract. 1 a e , 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover Russell county, Alabama, 
who is one of the best physicians in the State, says that he 
has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, 
find that he unhesitatingly prescribes it in every case of Epi¬ 
lepsy which conics under his knowledge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly postmaster at Lime 


IMPROVED LARD OIL.^-Lard Oil of die finest quality, 

purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
I«ake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 

J 2D ^EMERY, LardOD Manufacturer, ^ 

OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

J) H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wash- 

umderate fee, all business belonging to his profession. 

Ides him readily to understand the nature of an Invention 
fromrough drawing and devorijrtion, which being sent^to 

vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a patent 
Washington. ^ S 1 


er accuracy and dispatch than couId’possibly bedonefwere 

spcctfully refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi- 

Lettera must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

Oct. 25.—♦tjl _ 

LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 

W ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Nell House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds,pane 

hully attended to. ___ Jan. 28. 

LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
glRNEY A SHIELDS, Attorneys at Uw, corner of Main 

JAMESBIRNEY,’Notary Public and Commissioner fcc 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 


Piano Forte, $10 to $20 per quarter. 

Harp, $15 to $25 per quarter. 

Guitar, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $5 to $10 per quarter.! 
Painting in Oil Colors, $10 to $15 pur quarter. 

The Italian, Spanish, and German Languages, each, $5 per 

The higher branches of mnthematios $10 per quarter. 
Board and Tuition, $101 > $00 p er quarter. 

Fuel for the season, $2. 

^The school will reopen on the 1st of September. Quarters 
Pupils will ho charged only from the time they commence 


Rev. Dr. Ducacbefc: Rev. Kingston Goddard; Rev. I 
Harris; Matthew L. Bevan, Esq.; Hon. John Swift, m 
of Philadelphia; Professor Dunglison, of Jefferson Coll 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary i 
Principal of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, .S 
Hadley, Mass. Aug. 24.- 

Pliiludelphia, August, 1848. 


restored him to sound health, being entirely freed from that 
worst- of all diseases. 

Judge Randall, No.—, Henry street, New York, having 
used the Vegetable Extract successfully in hie family, high¬ 
ly Tecommeuds it to all persons who ore afflicted with Fits! 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth tvenue and Twenty- 
sixth street, New York, states that Mr. Charles H. Bough- 
t»n. a member of his family, has been s > severely afflicted 
with Epileptic hits, for immy years, that he was obMg«l to 
relinquish his business. Having used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable 
Extract, (says Mr. Prstfc,) he was soon restored to perfect 
hen 1th, and left this city lor the State of Ohio, to resume his 
business. 

Dev- Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, 
New Jersey t who has been afflicted with Epileptic Fits for 
more than forty years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract, and his health has been so much improv¬ 
ed that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to have no more Fits. 

EPILEPTIC PITS 

For twenty-seven jg-**»• — <tt 

KoaJ the following remarkable ease of the son of William 
Secure, Keq., of Pliiladelphlo, afflicted with Epileptic Fits 
twenty-seven years and six months. Aftertravellin,( through 
England, hcotlsnd, Germany, nnd France, consulting the most 
eminent physicians, and expending, for medicine, medical 
treatment, and advice, three thousand dollars, returned with 

any benefit whatever, and was cured by using ^° U rcoe * v ' H ® 

HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 

I have spent ovor three thousand dollars for medicine and 


mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Herbaceous 
and Greenhouse Plauts, at greatly reduced prices. 

Our trees are perfectly hardy, vigorous, and thrifty, and 
are well adapted to the climate of the .South and West; ami 
situated as our Nursery is, at one end of the great Lake 


Catalogues furnisffed gratts, on application. 

A. BRYANT & SONS. 
Buffalo, August, 1848. Aug. 24.—dm 

| THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

C ONDUCTED by R. W. Emerson, Theodore Parker. J. 
E. Cabot, and others. Devoted to the Great Questions 
| of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity ? See. 


3. Principles of Zoology. 

4. Constitutionality of Slavery. 

5. Apologetical and Explanatory. 

0. Short Reviews and Notices. 

The Editors’ Note to the Readers. 

Agents, to whom liberal commissions will be allowed, a 
wanted to circulate the work. Bonnd copies of Vol. I on lian 


subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 

past,) to their new maimftetory No. 400, Washington street. 
Boston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right, for manufactur¬ 
ing Coleman’s patent jEolian Attachment In Massachusetts, 
with the right to vei d in all parts of the country. 

Every instrument purohnsfd as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded 


NEW YORK R 

F ree reading room 

Depository of the Amer 
Society, No. 61 John street. 


SADINO ROOM. 

at the Publication Office and 
lan and Foreign Anti-Slavery 

N i*W VA1-lr _ Tho iwlfitinfomao 


d, will be found a variety of others, A.nti-^lu,very .favorable, 
tui Pro-Slavery, comprising, iu all, tiles of nearly one hun- 
red weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pub- 


They examined him, and proscribed accordingly. I remained 
there three months, without perceiving any change for the 
better, which cost me about two hundred and fifty dollars, 
pocketed by the physicians; and the most that. I received 
was their opinion that, my son’s case was hopeless, and 

POSITIVELY INCURABLE. 

I accordingly left England, travelled through Scotland, 


papers, ,'iid concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract., see¬ 
ing your statements and certificates of so ninny cures, some 
of twenty and thirty years' standing; and I can assure you I 
am nut sorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract atone ho was restored to 

PERFECT HEALTH. 

His reason, whioh was so for f one as to unfit him for busi¬ 
ness, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him 
of life, health, and usefulness. He Is now twenty-eight years 
age, and twenty-seven years ami six months of this time 
has been alUlcted with this must dreadful of diseases, hut, 
thank God, is now enjoying good health. 

Now, sir, faith without works I don’t, believe In. To say I 
shall bsevur grnteful to yon ts one tiling; audits I here en¬ 
close yon one hundred dollars, I have no doubt hut you wilt 
think this another and quite a different thing. Tho debt of 
gratitude I still owe .volt; but please accept this amount, as 
interest on tho debt In advance. Yours, very respectfully, 
WILLIAM 3EOORE. 

THE TIME IS NOT FAR DISTANT, 

when thousands who are now trembling under the hand of 
this dreadful disease, anil fearing that every attack may prove 
tetul, will find pernmnnifc relief, and bo restored to new life, 
by using this celebrated irn dicine. 

OVER ONE THOUSAND CERTIFICATES 

have been received, in testimony of the beneficial results pro¬ 
duced by tho use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 

XT’ Prepared by S. HART, M. D., New York. 

Price: One package - - - - - - $3.00 

Four packages - - - - * - - 10.00 

Eight packages.20.00 

OF* it is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, 
and sent to any part «»f the Unit cl .States, Mexico, and West 


'J Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 

Terms qf Court, Cook County, Illinois. 

^County court—first Monday in February, May, and Oo- 

Circuit court—second Monday in June ami November. 
DCF- Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be¬ 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3,—1 yr. gr. 


with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con¬ 
taining 16 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics, 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests of 
this country; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 


Charles Stott, Washington, D. C. 

H. D. Wade & Go., Rochester. 

And for pale by most, of the principal Druggists and Mer- 


GLASUOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 

poTTON and Tobacco Factors; Dealers in Blooms, 1 
V-/ Iron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, Ac.; Commission a 
Forwarding—Columbia 6trcet, next to Broadway Hotel, C 












